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to say that they were universally respected : 

of Mr. John Redmond it can be said with 
complete truth. He fought like a gentleman; he 
yielded, on occasion, without being suspected of timidity ; 
he had amiability without effusiveness, tenacity with- 
out truculence; he was the soul of loyalty, yet had 
nothing of the fanatic about him. The skill and tact 
with which, during his long leadership, he pursued the 
great aim which brought him into, and kept him in, 
politics could not have been exceeded. But he was at 
his greatest during the last difficult period when, dis- 
couraged by the suspension of Home Rule, embarrassed 
by disaffection in Ireland and stupidity in England, 
for nearly four years he held steadily to the course to 
which he committed himself in 1914 of supporting 
the Empire in a war in which he saw the Empire as 
the trustee of civilisation and of Ireland’s liberties. 
His speeches during that period were on a very high 
level, in spirit, in substance, and in expression. His 
death at this moment is a public calamity, both for 
Ireland and for England. 


* * - 


The week in the field has been chiefly notable for 


[ is common form, in eulogies of dead statesmen, 


extensive raids by both sides on the Western Front, 
and a continuation of the German advances in the 
East. The enemy are within eighty miles of Petrograd, 
they have occupied Kieff, and they have made large 
captures of guns and of such Russian soldiers as remained 
in the neighbourhood of the fighting line. Rumania, 
encircled and helpless, has been forced to accept a 
dictated peace. Her army is to be demobilised; she 
is to consent to some unspecified modifications of her 
frontier with the Dual Monarchy; and she is to cede 
the Dobrudja (to the Danube) to Bulgaria, with a 
guaranteed outlet for her trade through Constanza, 
hitherto her principal port. She has also to assist the 
Austro-Germans to transport troops to Odessa over 
Rumanian soil. There is a general belief that she is 
to be “compensated” in Bessarabia; though M. 
Radoslavoff, the Bulgarian, bluntly says that he cannot 
see why she should be. We publish elsewhere particu- 
lars concerning German arrangements regarding other 
parts of Eastern Kurope. As Lord Lansdowne and his 
more motley than numerous “followers” suggest, 
there is a basis for negotiation in the frank acceptance 
by the Central Powers of President Wilson’s principles, 
particularly those regarding self-determination and 
national frontiers. 


* * * 


All the week small rumours have been percolating 
into print concerning the development of the negotia- 
tions for active Japanese intervention in Siberia. 
The first enthusiasm of the Press for the idea has died 
down in face of America’s apparent reluctance to 
co-operate in, or even to assent to, the plan. Its 
advantages, in certain circumstances, and given certain 
safeguards, are evident. Should the German advance 
into Russia continue so that Siberia is menaced, or 
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should it be evident that Germany was likely to tap 
Siberian resources and acquire Siberian stores—not 
to mention the hundreds of thousands of German and 
Austrian prisoners there—it is obvious that counter- 
measures must be considered. But there is this very 
important point on the other side, as things are at 
present; and it is this that seems to be weighing 
with President Wilson. So long as the Russians have 
not definitely gone over to the other side, it is clearly 
politic for us to do nothing which might further alienate 
them as any act of violence on Russian territory might 
do. But an incursion of Japanese troops, however 
orderly it might be, and however (as it would un- 
doubtedly be) purely a temporary expedient, would 
beyond question lend itself to exploitation by our 
enemies. Not only Russia but all the border countries 
for whose sympathies and assistance the Germans 
are playing, with such desperate contortions, would 
be invited to look eastward to a supposed Asiatic 
danger. It is at least possible that the propaganda 
might have the effect—even though there were merely 
a small Japanese garrison in Siberia guarding Vladi- 
vostock and the line—of producing a panic union with 
the Germans. We are not among those who refuse 
in any circumstances to contemplate the military 
intervention of Japan; but it is not a thing to be 
lightly undertaken. The prevalent failure to observe 
this springs directly from the loose language of our 
Press which is constantly talking as though the whole 
of Eastern Europe were now actively allied toGermany 
and finally converted to Prussianism. : 
* * * 


Last Wednesday’s debate on Lord Jellicoe’s dismissal 
must be the fault of the Government which permitted 
the scandalous Press attacks on him; but, except as a 
protest against their attitude in doing so, it was tho- 
roughly unedifying. Few people who have studied the 
matter can suppose that the coincidence of the late First 
Sea Lord’s departure and the carrying out of the great 
General Staff scheme at the Admiralty was accidental ; 
or that the one would have occurred if Lord Jellicoe had 
favoured the other. The decision in such a case was of 
a kind that the First Lord and the Prime Minister were 
entirely within their rights in making; and it was not 
one which the House of Commons could hope very pro- 
fitably to review. The position of Sir Edward Carson, 
who on Wednesday attacked the Government for what 
they had done, seems the last word in confusion of re- 
sponsibilities. For Sir Edward was a member of the 
War Cabinet when the decision was taken ; and though, 
as he complained, he was never consulted, he is bound 
to take responsibility for it, as all Ministers often must 
for matters on which they have had no individual say. 
If they decline to, they have their remedy—resignation ; 
but though Sir Edward has indeed resigned, he gave the 
public to understand that it was exclusively for reasons 
connected with a totally different subject. 

* * * 


The unsatisfactory rate of British shipbuilding is at 
last attracting general attention. This week the First 
Lord of the Admiralty devoted the most important part 
of his speech to it; and on Wednesdayjthe Chamber of 





Shipping’s annual meeting gave the large shipowning 
and shipbuilding employers a chance to rejoin. The 
facts of delay are admitted. In January we only com- 
pleted 58,000 tons—a rate of about 700,000 tons 
annually ; whereas our best pre-war output was in the 
neighbourhood of two million tons, and an output of 
three million is estimated not to be beyond our present 
capacity, provided that we concentrate on quickly-pro- 
duced types. Sir Eric Geddes laid most of the blame at 
the door of labour; materials, yards, and workmen 
were all, he said, more abundant than in previous 
months, but “ the men in the yards are not working as 
if the life of the country depended upon their exertions, 
nor even as they did in the fourth quarter of last year.” 
“Employers also,” he added, “ are not perhaps in all 
cases doing all that can be done to increase output.” On 
the other hand, the employers at the Chamber of Ship- 
ping threw the blame back on to the Government. They 
argued that shipbuilders could produce more if not 
compelled to build to standardised designs, and pro- 
tested generally against State control over both the 
construction and the movement of ships. 
cd * * 

Public opinion, we think, will be rightly sceptical 
about these protests from the shipping magnates. They 
are a class which earlier in the war amassed immense 
fortunes by successfully delaying the advent of State 
control over their gains and doings ; and now that it has 
come, they naturally pine after the good old times. In 
the matter of standardising construction there is a 
definite opposition of interest between the shipowners, 
who want quality, and the public interest, which 
demands quantity. The real fault to be found with the 
Government is that it has not standardised anything like 
enough ; the so-called standard ships remain unneces- 
sarily elaborate. As to the alleged hanging back of 
labour, we are glad to see that both Sir Eric Geddes, for 
the Government, and Lord Inchcape, for the employers, 
share the view supported in these columns, that what is 
above all needed is a more frank and specific publication 
of the facts regarding the duel between our shipyards 
and the enemy submarines. At the moment publicity 
is delayed by the reluctance of Allied Governments to 
permit the inclusion of their statistics. It is of very 
great importance that the total figures, both for destruc- 
tion and construction, should not be British figures only ; 
the war problem is, on both sides, one in which Allied 
and neutral shipping rank practically on the same plane 
as our own; and unless the large sinkings and small 
buildings of foreign ships are brought into the picture, 
it must be most seriously misleading. We hope, therefore, 
that in a matter so specially affecting the British effort 
our Allies may be persuaded to waive their objections. 

* * * 

The story (not yet ended) of the summary discharge 
of 8,000 munition workers—we hear it is a larger 
number in the aggregate—because the Ministry of 
Munitions decided that the nation was getting too large 
a store of the particular kinds of shells and cartridges 
that they were making, is destined to be of importance 
in its bearing on the further dismissals that will doubtless 
have to take place before the war is over, and on the 
8,000,000 discharges of war workers that will occur 
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within the first twelve months of peace. It is to be 
noted (1) that although the policy of discharge was 
decided on weeks before the date, no preparations were 
made for it so far as the workers were concerned ; (2) 
they received only their legal week’s notice ; (8) no con- 
certed attempt was made, before this notice was given, 
to find them new employment, at the moment when the 
Government was appealing wildly for additional women 
workers; (8) no prior intimation was given to the 
Employment Exchanges of the contemplated discharge ; 
and (4) no free railway ticket to enable the workers to 
return home was offered to them. These women were 
turned off as ruthlessly as a gas-jet is turned off, merely 
to save expense. It isonly fair to say that the Ministers 
of Munitions and of Labour are very angry that it should 
have happened ; and that they wish to avoid any such 
scandals in the future. Free railway tickets (which 
cost the Government nothing) have now been tardily 
provided for such of the women as need them; but the 
concession has been limited by the Treasury to this 
particular case, and is, even now, not adopted as a rule 
for the future. The arrangements for the Army demo- 
bilisation have, we are told, been worked out to the last 
detail. But no decision has yet been arrived at as to the 
special notice, holiday, railway ticket, provision for 
preventing unemployment, ete., for the almost equally 
large army of civil war workers who are legally pro- 
hibited from taking up places in more permanent occu- 
pations, and who yet will be summarily dismissed when 
peace comes. 
* * * 


Perhaps some more humane arrangements for the 
women workers will presently be one of the results of 
the recent concession of votes. The first fruits of that 
enfranchisement were seen in the House of Commons 
when, in spite of the decision of the Government and the 
intention of the majority to refuse to the new women 
electors the Local Government vote, not a single Member 
ventured to go into the lobby against it. No party, and 
no Member proposing to stand again, was prepared to be 
recorded as opposing the amendment. A second harvest 
was the extraordinary scene in the London County 
Council last Tuesday. An elaborate new scale for 
teachers’ salaries was proposed, the outcome of months 
of negotiations, in which the predominantly male execu- 
tive committee of the London Teachers’ Association 
had finally accepted the new scale as a feasible compro- 
mise. But the new scale continued, and even aggra- 
vated, the customary inequality of payment of men 
and women for the same work. The women teachers 
rose in their might. Within a few days over 10,000 
signed an indignant petition. They filled to overflowing 
the Strangers’ Gallery, and a surging crowd, some 
thousands strong, besieged the outer doors. The Chair- 
man of the Education Committee refused all compromise, 
and member after member voiced the demand of the 
women for “ Equal pay for equal work.” When the 
vote was taken, only seven Councillors dared to record 
their names in favour of the report being even received, 
and it was decisively thrown back on the Committee’s 
hands. Now the women clerks in all the Government 
Departments have formally put in a similar demand for 





“Equal pay for equal work,” which Sir William 
Collins’s Arbitration Tribunal will find some difficulty 
in rejecting. 

* * * 


The Government has come, definitely and finally, to 
the decision to adopt the recommendation of the Local 
Government Committee of the Ministry of Recon- 
struction for the abolition of the Boards of Guardians, 
and the merging of the various functions of the Poor 
Law in those of the County, County Borough and larger 
District Councils, to be by them carried out under the 
statutes relating to Public Health, Education, Lunacy, 
etc., that these bodies already administer. The Poor 
Law will, in this event, cease to exist; the workhouse, 
as an institution, will be abolished ; and the Poor Law 
Orders of the Local Government Board will drop. 
Legislation embodying these proposals is to follow 
shortly after the introduction of the Ministry of Health 
Bill, which may, we understand, soon be introduced. 


* ok * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—The official organi- 
sation of the Southern Unionists acknowledged last 
summer by a large majority the need of a Home Rule 
settlement by agreement. ,To-day, however, a num- 
ber of well-known Unionists of the South issue a mani- 
festo against any form of Home Rule, adding a demand 
for coercion and conscription. They call on all Unionists 
outside of Ulster to oppose with all possible force the 
grant of self-government to Ireland at the present 
juncture, or at any time except as a measure of devolu- 
tion which would apply equally to other parts of the 
United Kingdom. This is precisely the attitude of the 
Belfast Unionist Council; as the Times remarks, the 
manifesto looks like a “die-hard” protest against 
the “‘ Midleton policy ’—-Lord Midleton is the director 
of the Southern Unionist representation in the Conven- 
tion. It would be a mistake to regard the manifesto 
as a negligible event, or to suppose that the Southern 
Unionists within the Convention are unaffected by the 
disturbed conditions now prevailing in rural Ireland. The 
position of the Southern Unionists at the Convention is 
a very important one, and should they decide to aban- 
don the Midleton governmental policy all hope of an 
agreed settlement of the constitutional question would 
be gone. As regards the disturbed conditions, there 
are developments to report. British soldiers occupied 
the towns and villages of Clare without opposition, 
and the county has been isolated from the rest of 
Ireland by a censorship on telegrams and letters and 
by a system of permits. Lord French himself thought 
it worth while to pay the district a visit. Dangers to 
life and property will be diminished; but one death 
has occurred, that of a civilian shot in conflict with 
the police. Mr. de Valera’s Volunteer organisation 
has condemned the raids for arms, which were by no 
means confined to Clare, and also the indiscriminate 
entries upon land. The East Clare Sinn Fein executive 
deny all complicity in “ outlaw work,” and state that 
while most of the cattle-drives are a protest against 
crushing land monopolies, some are indefensible. One 
finds it difficult to understand the Unionist cry for 
“ coercion” ; for what more remains to be done ? 
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THE GERMAN SCHEME IN 
EASTERN EUROPE 


E are in a position to disclose an essential 

V \) feature of the German scheme in Eastern 

Europe which to our knowledge has never 

yet been published in print—namely, the way in 

which the Germans propose to divide the parts of 

White Russia which they have claimed from Russia, 

and the use that they wish to make of the power 

which they have obtained over Lithuania and the 
Ukraine. 


During the negotiations at Brest-Litovsk previous to 
the conclusion of the treaty with the Ukraine the border 
which they tried to impose on Russia followed approxi- 
mately the front of those days. In the north the 
Moon Sound was to form the dividing line, on land 
the frontier was roughly to follow the Dvina, leaving, 
however, Riga and its surroundings to the Germans, 
Dvinsk and its surroundings to Russia; from Dvinsk 
it was to extend almost due south to Baranovitche. 
Only in the region o* the Pripet marshes, east of Brest- 
Litovsk, the Germans offered to evacuate a few thousand 
square miles of .ccupied territory. In reality, however, 
even this was not meant to be a retrocession, but an 
essential part of a wide aggressive scheme. The 
separate treaty with the Ukraine has assigned to 
that new-fangled “ independent” State the district 
which was to be “evacuated” by the Germans. 
The full significance of its inclusion in the Ukraine 
becomes obvious only when one learns what the 
Germans proposed to do with the remaining occupied 
districts. 


The new Lithuanian State is to comprise far more 
than merely the territories inhabited by Lithuanians, 
i.e., the Governments of Kovno, the northern parts 
of the Government of Suvalki and the north-western 
fringes of the Government of Vilna; it is to include 
the whole of the Government of Vilna, which is mainly 
White Russian, and the purely White Russian north- 
eastern part of the Government of Grodno. In the 
west the Lithuanian State is to be circumscribed by 
the frontier of East Prussia (naturally the Germans do 
not think of ceding the Lithuanian border districts 
of East Prussia to the Lithuanian State); in the north 
by the frontier of Courland ; in the east it is to follow 
a line approximately coinciding with the battle-front 
of 1916-1918; in the south-east and south Lithuania 
is to extend to a line drawn from about the town of 
Suvalki past the town of Grodno to the Ukrainian 
frontier south of Slonim (the towns of Suvalki and 
Grodno being included in Lithuania). The remaining 
eastern part of the Government of Grodno is to be 
annexed to Poland. Thus White Russia is to be 
partitioned into four parts. Whilst the bulk is (or at 
least according to the original plan, was) to remain 


with Russia, the occupied White Russian districts 
are to be divided between Lithuania, Poland and the 
Ukraine. Whatever new sacrifices may have been 
imposed on Russia by the subsequent German ultimata, 
we may assume that these divisions and the plan which 
they disclose will remain part of the new German 
settlement. 


The aims pursued by the Germans in partitioning 
White Russia are threefold :-— 


(1) Through the White Russian Governments of 
Vilna and Grodno run two important strategical rail- 
way lines which extend from the centre of Russia 
towards the south-east, through the country which 
intervenes between Lithuania and the Ukraine—the 
railway Dvinsk-Vilna-Grodno (part of the Petrograd- 
Warsaw line) and the parallel railway which runs from 
Polotsk by Molodechna, Lida and Volkovysk to Sied- 
lets. These railways, if surrendered, would strategi- 
cally outflank the Germans in Lithuania. 

(2) By including White Russian territory in Lithu- 
ania, Poland and the Ukraine, Germany pleases the 
aggressive nationalisms of each of these nations. They 
will try to transform the White Russians within their 
borders into Lithuanians, Poles and Ukrainians, and 
will thus find themselves involved in a permanent 
feud with the Russian nation. 


(8) More important for Germany, however, than any 
other consideration is the fact that by this new 
arrangement Lithuania will obtain a common frontier 
with the Ukraine. The Germans propose to keep 
Lithuania under their own direct dominion. On the 
Ukraine they arc imposing a government which has 
lost all support at home and is therefore absolutely 
dependent on the Central Powers. But had Lithuania 
no common frontier with the Ukraine, the Ukraine 
would become primarily an Austrian dependency. 
Partitioned White Russia puts the Ukraine into direct 
touch with Germany and establishes Germany’s dominion 
from Riga to Odessa, from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea. As the Ukrainians have an anti-Austrian interest 
in East Galicia and an anti-Magyar interest in north- 
eastern Hungary, Germany is the more natural pro- 
tector and ally for the Ukrainian Rada. By thus 
gaining a control over Lithuania and the Ukraine 
Germany encircles her allies and dependents in Central 
Europe. She will set Austria, Hungary, Poland, 
Lithuania, the Ukraine, Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Turkey against each other and rule and exploit them 
all. She carves States in such a way as to create 
discontented minorities in each of them; she will at 
the same time support these minorities and maintain 
their oppressors. Everywhere alike she will stand 
as the protector of conservative, vested interests against 
social revolution. In Lithuania and the Ukraine alike 
she will protect the Polish big landowners against the 
Ukrainian, White Russian and Lithuanian peasantries, 
and Poland, politically encircled by Germany's de- 
pendents, will yet be unable to burst the ring for fear 
that social revolution and real popular government in 
Lithuania and the Ukraine would put an end to Polish 
social dominion in those territories. 
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GERMAN SOCIALISTS AND THE 
INTER-ALLIED MANIFESTO 


HE statement of War Aims passed by the Inter- 
Allied Socialist Conference in London calls 


plainly fora reply from Socialists in the enemy 
countries. The only considered reply that we have yet 
seen from them is a leading article in Vorwdirts. 
Some allowances must be made for this article, which 
appears at a time when popular feeling in Germany has 
been fairly swept off its feet by exultation over the vic- 
torious peace imposed on Russia. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that Vorwdrts speaks only for the Majority 
section of the German Socialist Party—the Parliamen- 
tarians who have voted for war credits and the great 
trade union officials associated with them; and that it 
is a less representative Socialist paper than Vorwdirts 
before the war. Even so the cynicism of its reply is re- 
markable ; and profoundly as we must regret it, we 
should be very unwise not to pay it close attention. 
Vorwarts begins by admitting that the Allied 
Socialists’ ideal is one to which—as an ideal—it can 
largely subscribe. ‘* The points,” it says, “ on which we 
disagree have no great practical importance.” But it 
goes on to dismiss the ideal as incapable of realisation. 
“The German Social Democrats,”’ it says, 

were the first to undergo the experience that it is immensely 

difficult for the Socialist Party of a victorious State to realise 

their ideal demands. The peace with Russia has not turned 
out as we had imagined it. Yet the influence of the Socialists 
in France, England, and Italy is not greater, but less, than in 

Germany. In such circumstances can idealistic demands, 

wise or unwise as they may be politically, be described as more 

than a house of cards to be overthrown by any wind that 
blows? In place of an abstract universally just formula 
would it not be better to seek a basis of practical agreement 
answering to conditions as they now exist ? 
On this we might observe that the central (and surely 
inexcusable) fallacy is to say that the influence of the 
Socialists in France, England, and Italy is not greater 
but less than in Germany. The history of the war shows 
the exact opposite. In all three Allied countries (as also 
in Belgium) the Socialist and Labour Parties have had 
representatives in successive Ministries. Vorwiirts 
knows as well as anyone how infinitely far Herr Legien 
or Herr Scheidemann are from filling similar posts in 
Imperial Germany. Why? Because German Social- 
Democracy has persistently lacked the instinct to trans- 
late its doctrinaire claims into a real influence over its 
country’s policy. “ Idealistie demands * which are no 
more than “a house of cards to be overthrown by any 
wind that blows ”—that is no unfair description of the 
stock-in-trade of the Reichstag Socialists for a genera- 
tion ; but it is grotesquely misapplied to the position of 
the Labour Parties in the Allied countries. The difference 
is one which, in all courtesy, we would invite Vor- 
warts to ponder; its removal is of paramount im- 
portance both for Germany and for the world. 

The article continues with a renunciation, on its 
part, of the fight for justice; the extent of which can 
only be appreciated by an extended quotation : 

Possibly the Allied Socialists consider absolutely just certain 
demands which they make upon Germany and her Allies, 


but they should not overlook the fact that agreement of the 
Central Powers to such demands nowadays is not to be expected: 


There are in Germany two tendencies—one which would be 
ready to conclude peace at once with the West upon the basis 
of restoration and the status quo ante bellum; and another 
which demands alterations favourable to German extension 
and power. No tendency willing to concede alterations un- 
favourable to Germany can be said to exist. For instance, 
a German peace negotiator who would be ready to make concessions 
with regard to Alsace-Lorraine or Posen would not have the 
smallest following. ‘The Government willing to make such 
concessions would have no prospect of being able to maintain 
itself in office for twenty-four hours. Possibly the Entente 
sees in this a fresh proof of the moral obstinacy of Germany, 
but this is no moral question, only one of facts. 


The italics in the above are our own. No German nego- 
tiator, says this German official Socialist organ (without 
a whisper of protest), would have the smallest following 
(not even, therefore, a Socialist following) if he were 
ready, not necessarily to give the whole of Alsace- 
Lorraine or Posen up, but even “to make concessions 
with regard to”’ them. And in a sentence, which trips 
off the Vorwdrts’ tongue for all the world as if it were 
General von Bernhardi’s, we are told that “ this is no 
moral question, only one of facts.” 

Then follow two paragraphs referring in more detail to 
the emancipation of Central Europe’s subject peoples. 
To a proposal to liberate Czechs, Slovaks, or Yugo- 
Slavs, what would be the answer? “ We beg to be 
excused,” replies V orwdirts, “ for saying that the Central 
Powers would simply laugh.” Apparently it would join 
in the laughter ; at least there seems an audible chuckle 
in its subjoined remark that “It would be extremely 
Utopian to present demands to an unconquered State to 
operate on its own body.” As to Alsace-Lorraine, it 
gives a little crow over the Inter-Allied Conference's 
“decided step-down from the former attitude of un- 
qualified disannexation.” But practically, it says, this 
makes no great difference; victorious France would 
take the province in any case, and similarly victorious 
Germany would keep it. ‘‘ Apart from this, there are 
very good grounds for refusing to allow the possession of 
Alsace-Lorraine by Germany to be any further dispuied. 
The population of Alsace-Lorraine belongs ethnographi- 
cally to the German people. The province has, according 
to the Social-Democratic conception, the right to her 
freedom within the German Empire, but her-right to 
secede from it altogether is, to say the least, a very de- 
batable question.” Thus even the “ ethnographic ” 
pretext, which German Imperialism invented after the 
event to excuse its theft of what it stole for military and 
Imperialistic reasons—the theft which Bebel and 
Liebknecht went to prison for denouncing—seems good 
enough to-day to be adopted by Bebel’s and Lieb- 
knecht’s successors. 

Let us hear what for Vorzwdirts is the conclusion of the 
whole matter : 


The time for such more or less academic considerations is past. 
All Socialistie effort must be concentrated upon a peace which is 
tenable and bearable for all. And why should it be unbearable 
for England, France, Belgium, and Italy if a peace were con- 
cluded which restored in the main the pre-war conditions in 
the West? In any case they would do well to remember that 
a programme is unworkable as a practical peace programme 
which is drawn up beforehand to the disadvantage of the Central 
Powers. Such a programme could not be realised either by an 
international Socialist Congress or by a diplomatic conference, 
but only by the victory of the Entente, 
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The italics are again our own. Why should not the pre- 
war conditions be good enough for us-—those conditions 
that facilitated the German aggression, which German 
Socialism lifted no finger to stop? But, observe, they 
are only to be restored in the West. In Eastern and 
Central Europe Vorwdrts tacitly assumes that Ger- 
many’s unparalleled annexations are to be let stand. Its 
conceptions agree here with those of our own Congress- 
of-Vienna reactionary, Lord Lansdowne. Yet there can 
be no question of its being ignorant of Eastern Europe ; 
it knows as well as anybody that if that “ peace with 
Russia which has not turned out as we had imagined it ’’ 
is allowed to stand, it must not only perpetuate old and 
new oppressions of nationalities throughout the vast 
regions concerned, but place in the hands of Imperialist 
Germany such immense resources for war as would 
fatally overshadow the peace and liberties of the rest of 
the world, and render the task of German Socialism in 
trying to live up to its professions more difficult of per- 
formance than ever. 

Its last words are surely not its least weighty ones. 
The Inter-Allied Socialist and Labour programme can 
only be realised by the victory of the Entente. Not, be it 
remembered, because Vorwdrts and its friends differ 
from us in principle (“‘ the points on which we disagree 
have no great practical importance ’’), but because the 
German Majority Socialists have not the spirit to fight 
for their principles. They have lost the habit of doing 
so, and they have let their rank and file become so 
saturated with the point of view of German aggression 
that they have to confess that a leader who appealed 
back to international justice would lose their support— 
“‘ would not have the smallest following.” Of the two 
ways open for overcoming the world-menace of Prus- 
sianism—from without, by the action of the Allied arms, 
or from within, by the action of the German democrats— 
the Vorwdarts, speaking for the largest democratic group 
in the Reichstag, tells us frankly that only the former is 
available. The Allied democracies must win the fight 
for humanity ; German democrats neither can nor will. 
The lesson ought not to be lost on us. We could wish, 
indeed, that it had been conveyed by the German 
Majority Socialists with a less smug acquiescence in their 
own abdication. But it is unnecessary to judge them 
too harshly. They will have their role to play in a 
liberated and reconstituted Europe, and when the fight 
has been won for them by other people, they may play 
it not so badly—at all events they will need from us then 
sympathy and not ostracism. But the winning of the 
fight is for us, and we are duly notified that we are to 
expect no help from them in it. 


THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH— 
THE REAL ISSUE 


a policy as to the Ministry of Health and the 
“ baby-saving” campaign, a delay which is 
gravely imperilling the passage of the necessary Bills 
during the present Session. With the Ministry of 
Health is hung up the grant of the additional powers 
for enlarged provision for maternity and infant welfare, 


+ or public is perplexed at the delay in formulating 


which may save; we are very responsibly informed, the 
lives of fifty thousand babies every year. There is no 
time to be lost. Already the weeks are increasing in 
number in which, in some of our great cities, there are 
more deaths recorded than births. Why are the 
measures delayed that would arrest a positive falling- 
off in population ? 

We pretend to no information as to the exact stage 
that has been reached in the negotiations between the 
different Government Departments concerned, between 
them and the various “interests”’ supposed to be 
affected, and between the personages whose suscepti- 
bilities and official dignities have to be considered. 
The public cares for none of these things ; and it would, 
if it knew, give short shrift to the intriguers who, for 
this reason or for that, have for two whole years been 
preventing immediate reform. The danger now is that 
these intrigues will prevent the production of anything 
more than a sham settlement, in which nothing will be 
attempted beyond a paper reform, a mere shuffling of 
offices at Whitehall, in which everybody’s interest will 
somehow be protected and no real campaign of Public 
Health improvement inaugurated. What will it profit 
us merely to rearrange such and such Departments, 
to give a new designation to this or that Minister, even 
to increase the staffs at Whitehall, if reform stops at 
that point, if the existing muddle of Local Authorities 
is untouched, if their statutory powers of preventing 
sickness and death are not increased, if no adequate 
assistance is given to their campaigns of sanitation by 
properly devised Grants-in-Aid, and, above all, if the 
Ministry concerned is not empowered effectively to 
compel the laggards among them to come up at least 
to the prescribed National Minimum? It is not the 
Local Government Board or the Insurance Com- 
missioners who can prevent tuberculosis, ensure prompt 
hospital treatment to the tens of thousands of medical 
and surgical cases now awaiting admission. It is not 
they who can succour the mothers in poor households 
and save the babies alive. It will equally not be either 
or both of these when transformed by all the arts of the 
Parliamentary draftsman into a Ministry of Health— 
but the Local Authorities, with their Maternity Clinics 
and Infant Welfare organisations; their greatly ex- 
tended hospital accommodation; their Municipal and 
County Midwives and Nurses; their Medical Officers 
and their Health Visitors. Unless the new Minister 
of Health is put in a position to produce directly and 
promptly more of these agencies in all parts of the 
country, and cause them to work with greater efficiency 
—an efficiency to be measured in an actual decrease in 
the adult loss of working time through sickness and in 
the babies’ death-rate—the Ministry of Health Bill 
will be a mere paper reform. 

What stands in the way of an effective Public Health 
campaign that will really save the lives and the working 
capacity that we are now so culpably destroying by our 
delays? It is not merely the opposition of the various 
Insurance interests to anything that might weaken 
their grip on the Maternity Benefit, or the prejudice 
of the Approved Societies against any contact with the 
Poor Law, or the desire of certain gentlemen for salaried 
Commissionerships, or the jealousies between Govern- 
ment Departments and zealous officials. All these 
obstacles can be got over, and are, we believe, being 
got over, so that some sort of agreed Bill is now not far 
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from birth. But no mere paper reform will suffice. 
What stands between the naticn and the improved 
public health and the baby-saving that it desires to 
effect and is willing to pay for, is a certain hesitation 
and weakness in the Government—not unpardonable 
in a desperately war-driven Ministry, but none the less 
disastrous—which prevents it from giving effect to 
decisions already arrived at in the inner circle. 

The first knot to be cut, if we are to have, throughout 
the whole kingdom, a really effective organisation 
against disease and premature death, is that presented 
by the chaotic muddle into which our Local Govern- 
ment has got. In every district there is now dupli- 
cation and overlapping between the Poor Law Authori- 
ties, on the one hand, which are providing institutions, 
medical attendance and doles for maternity and infancy 
and the sick and infirm of various kinds, if these happen 
to be marked by what is, in a technical sense, “ desti- 
tution’’; and, on the other hand, the Local Sanitary 
Authorities, which are also providing, in the very same 
districts, institutions, medical attendance, and in some 
eases even doles, for maternity and infancy and the 
sick and infirm of various kinds, whether they are 
destitute or not. This overlapping and duplication, 
the extent and ubiquity of which are unsuspected by 
the public, are not only causing huge waste, and no end 
of demoralisation: they are positively obstructing the 
necessary increase of powers and of local provision, 
where additional provision is required. A_ strong 
Government Committee has just made the most 
pressing representations—unanimously agreed to by 
the spokesmen for both Majority and Minority of the 
Poor Law Commission, the Local Government Board, 
and the Insurance Commissioners, and the organisations 
of the Local Authorities—as to the urgent necessity 
for amalgamating these rival local services, and there- 
fore for merging the existing Poor Law functions in 
those of the County, Borough, and, in some cases, 
District Councils. Without this straightening-out of 
local administrative functions relating to maternity 
and infancy, sickness and infirmity, there can be no 
genuine improvement in our local provision for the 
prevention and treatment of disease, whether infantile 
or adult. Without the enactment, either in the Min- 
istry of Health Bill itself, or in an accompanying measure, 
of the half a dozen clauses required for the abolition of 
the Boards of Guardians, which is now authoritatively 
recommended as the most pressing of all health reforms, 
no Minister of Health will be able to produce any 
genuine improvement in local health organisation. 

The second issue on which a decision is imperative 
before the Ministry of Health can become a really 
effective agency of health improvement is that of 
administrative areas. At present, our Local Govern- 
ment map is a crazy patchwork, which ruins all chance 
of efficient administration. The Insurance Committees 
watch over Maternity and Sickness Benefits by Counties 
and County Boroughs, some 144 in number; but the 
Public Health administration, which looks after Mater- 
nity and Infancy, and ought to provide hospitals and 
dispensaries, is broken up into no fewer than 1,800 
Separate areas, three-fourths of which are ill-adapted 
to any efficient sanitary administration. Yet the Local 
Government Board has so far persisted in trying to 
confer the additional “ baby-saving” powers, not 
according to the areas of the Insurance Committees or 
of any effective organisation, but according to those 
of the innumerable petty Urban and Rural District 
Councils, some of which are reasonably effective, but the 
vast majority of which do not use the powers the 
already possess and could not usefully co-operate with 
the other agencies. This project admittedly only 


proceeds on such a hopeless basis because this multitude 
of “ pocket-handkerchief Councils "’ exists, and no one 
has energy enough to sort out their heterogeneous 
functions into the appropriate areas. Meanwhile, new 
overlappings and duplications have been created in the 
Local Reptecsmtative Committees under the National 
Relief Fund and the local War Pension Authorities, 
with their joint district committees extending over 
newly-devised provinces. What is required to make 
any Ministry of Health effective is an immediate decision 
as to the Local Authorities to which shall be made 
to apply the necessary clause giving increased powers 
to make provision for maternity and infancy. The 
solution will be found, it may be, in the compromise 
of limiting the concession to those Local Health Autho- 
rities important enough to be Local Education Autho- 
rities (some 320 out of the 1800). The whole question 
of a redistribution of the areas and powers of the Local 
Governing Bodies outside the County Boroughs—not 
excluding the possible advantage of increasing the 
areas even of these—requires an investigation that 
may take time; but provided that a decision is given 
at once as to the areas to be chosen for the increased 
provision for maternity and infancy, the new powers 
urgently required for this purpose need not be further 
delayed. 

The third decision to be given effect to before the 
new Minister of Health can become an important life- 
preserver is the amount and the conditions of the 
additional Grant-in-Aid which it will be necessary to 
make to the Local Authorities, if they are to be stimu- 
lated to undertake the greatly extended health services 
that are to be expected from them. What is even 
more important is the pressure that the new Minister 
of Health must be empowered to bring to bear on those 
Local Authorities that may neglect to put in force 
their powers—a pressure which experience demonstrates 
to be practicable only in the form of the withholding 
of some substantial Grant-in-Aid. The opportunity 
for the necessary rearrangement of the Grants-in-Aid is 
given by the financial adjustments that are conse- 
quential on the abolition of the Boards of Guardians, 
to which Mr. Lloyd George’s Ministry has now expressly 
committed itself; and the transfer of their functions 
to the various committees of the County, Borough, 
and in some cases District Councils, to be exercised, 
not under the Poor Law, which will cease to exist, but 
under the various Health, Education, Lunacy, Mental 
Deficiency and Unemployment Acts already admin- 
istered by these Councils. 

It is the statutory provisions embodying the decisions 
of the Cabinet on these three points that will alone 
make the creation of a Minister of Health more than a 
paper reform. It is these clauses, not the giving of a 
new title to a Minister, or the marriage of two Depart- 
ments in Whitehall, that will constitute the onward 
stride. The rearrangement of offices will no doubt be 
of advantage in facilitating business, just as the repaving 
of Parliament Street facilitates traffic ; but the repaving 
does not create the traffic, and it is the Local Autho- 
rities that have to diminish the loss of time by sickness 
and save the babies’ lives. And the necessary reform 
and stimulation of the Local Health Authorities is of 
very distinct urgency, not merely to save the lives 
of a thousand babies per week, but also to put our 


local sanitary organisation in order, so that it may 
meet the strain that will certainly be placed upon it 
when peace comes and the demobilisation of millions 
of men. Unless the necessary statutory provisions, 
over and beyond the mere establishment of a new 
Ministry, are enacted during this very Session, the 
strain may be on us before we are ready. 
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THE MIXTURE 


T has been our opinion, expressed again and again 

I since the beginning of the war, that it is a much 

better thing to tell the truth about the Germans 

than to call them names or even nicknames. It is 
the truth that condemns them : the rest is but a mouth- 
ful of air visible only on a cold day. The lady who, 
standing on her preaching-stand on Hampstead Heath, 
declared that all Germans were cowards was not only 
making herself ridiculous, but was accusing the enemy 
of a crime of which any jury of soldiers or sailors would 
declare them innocent without leaving the box. There 
are few greater blunders than to give one’s enemy 
the chance of proving himself innocent on any score 
whatsoever. We should compel him to meet us day 
after day on the ground of his guilt and nowhere else. 
We see that on this matter Sir Douglas Haig and Sir 
Rosslyn Wemyss are of the same opinion as ourselves. 
They make war on German crimes without denying the 
enemy the courtesy of praise for such virtues as he 
may possess. Speaking to the men of the Dover Patrol 
on Saturday last, Admiral Wemyss said: “‘ The enemy 
we have to counter here is a brave enemy and a gallant 
enemy ; but I am sorry to say he has taken to a mode 
of warfare which can only be described as detestable 
and damnable.” He even went on to suggest that 
the German sailors ‘‘ must detest this mode of warfare 
to which they have been driven as much as we do 
ourselves.” is generosity of speech, if used by a 
civilian, would lay him open to the charge of being a 
pacifist in the eyes of those to whom coronets are worth 
a gross of kind hearts and bad blood preferable even 
to blue. Admiral Wemyss is luckily in a position in 
which it is not necessary to prove his patriotism by 
calling his enemies cowards and cannibals. He is at 
war with their crimes, not with their entire reputation 
from A to Z. We may place by the side of Admiral 
Wemyss’s chivalrous speech the tribute paid by Sir 
Douglas Haig in his Cambrai despatch to the bravery 
of a certain German artillery officer. ‘‘ Many of the 
hits upon our Tanks at Flesquieres were obtained,” 
Sir Douglas writes, “‘ by a German artillery officer who, 
remaining alone at his battery, served a field gun single- 
handed until killed at his gun. The great bravery of 
this officer aroused the admiration of all ranks.” Strange 
that a story like this—a story, probably, implying 
tragic losses to one’s own side—should move one like a 
triumph of human nature. ‘“ Oh, mistress, don’t you 
love to hear tell of a good deed?” is an exclamation 
we once heard from the lips of an old Irish servant. 
We are all made like that. We are slaves to the legend 
of good deeds. Let there be a gleam of bravery or 
tenderness or self-sacrifice, and it is as though we 
had become reconciled for a brief moment to the tyrant, 
the traitor, and even the murderer. Dostoevsky has 
reminded us in the last half-century what a desperate 
mixture of good and evil is the thing we call human 
nature. Shakespeare revealed this open secret of human 
nature a thousand times more subtly and abundantly. 
There is nothing too good to say about human nature. 
There is nothing too bad to say about it. Who is 
there who does not find the fatal mixture in his own 
bosom? The average man is brother to those men 
whom a well-known actress represents as going marching 
to the front looking like Sir Galahads. e average 
man is also brother to those men who have been de- 
scribed as waiting in queues outside the brothels of 
Cayeux. In one glorious hour, he is a saviour; in 


another hour, he helps to doom the least happy of 
his fellow-creatures to a swift and filthy death. The 
wise have often wondered whether human nature is 


God’s masterpiece or only an incurable disease. The 
arguments on both sides are unanswerable. 

or the most part, we acquiesce in and accept human 
nature. It is only when we become partisans or writers 
of sensational fiction that we divide human beings into 
the unreal categories of gods and devils. And even 
partisanship hardly survives the death of an enemy. 
The political leader whose opponents have damned 
him for half a century as a combination of traitor and 
pickpocket is no sooner in his coffin than he. is orated 
over even by his enemies as a man who has grown grey 
in the service of the State. This is often looked upon 
as cant. But it is better than that. The funeral 
speech over an enemy is a concession to fact rather 
than to fiction. It is a recognition of the fact that 
in the heat of partisanship some things that ought 
to have been said had been left out. O’Connell, in the 
excitement of controversy, called Disraeli a direct 
descendant of the impenitent thief. Had he outlived 
Disraeli, he would no doubt have risen in the House 
of Commons and paid him a tribute at least on account 
of those excellent virtues, good nature and wit. As 
soon as a man is dead, we see him as a part of history, 
and in history we seldom hate anyone as we can hate 
a contemporary. There are men like King John whom 
we think of as evil, and others like the great Marlborough 
whom we know to have been treacherous and avaricious. 
But what passions do they arouse in us to-day ? Why, 
we talk with more fierceness about Mr. Snowden or 
Lord Northcliffe than we do about the Borgias. We 
are even inclined to gloss over the vices of the dead 
and to set their virtues on a pedestal. How often has 
Napoleon been made a hero instead of a villain by the 
novelists! History has few resentments. Time is the 
great tolerator. Have we not raised even Antony and 
Cleopatra to the nobility of great tragic figures ? There 
is a story that has often appeared in print about a lady 
who, as she came out from a performance of Antony 
and Cleopatra in the reign of Queen Victoria, observed : 
“How different from the home life of our own dear 
Queen!” But few of us think in that happy vein. 
We feel for Antony and Cleopatra pity and wonder and 
admiration. Our eyes fill with tears as we read Antony's 
dying speech in Shakespeare: “I’m dying, Egypt, 
dying”; or when we read the beautiful sentence in 
Dio Cassius: ‘So Antony died there in Cleopatra's 
bosom.” And the curious thing is that, though the 
story of Antony and Cleopatra as told by Dio Cassius 
is a story of treachery and cruelty as well as of noble 
attitude, nothing diminishes our pity as we read that 
tragic sentence. We find Antony, for instance, base 
to a friend and heroic as a lover in the same instant. 
When Octavius Cesar was on his heels, we are told, 
Antony “surrendered to him Publius Turullius, who 
was a senator and one of the assassins of Cesar, and 
was then living with Antony as a friend ; and he offered 
to take his own life, if in that way Cleopatra might be 
saved.” What a beast among friends! What a prince 
among lovers! There is no story more inviting to the 
hand of the cynic than the story of the last days of 
Antony and Cleopatra. One cannot help even being 
amused by it as Dio relates it. Cleopatra flies to her 
mausoleum and has a message sent to Antony suggesting 
that she is dead, in the hope that he may kill himself 
and she be left untrammelled by his presence to get 
on the soft side of Cesar. Antony, hearing the news, 
wounds himself and falls upon his face as if dead. 
“ At this an outcry was raised, and Cleopatra, hearing 
it, peered out over the top of the tomb.” Seeing the 
Queen, the bystanders raised another shout, so that 
even Antony heard. ‘So he, learning that she sur- 
vived, stood up, as if he had still the power to live. 
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Then comes the description of the helpless Antony’s 
being hoisted up by ropes on to the mausoleum beside 
Cleopatra. And then the end of his story: “‘ So Antony 
died there in Cleopatra’s bosom.” But the story that 
follows of the Queen’s self-destruction has the same 
queer double quality. Shakespeare puts into her 
mouth the noble words : 
Good sirs, take heart : 
We'll bury him; and then, what’s brave, what's” noble, 
Let’s do it after the high Roman fashion, 
And make death proud to take us. 
Her preparations for the end described in Dio’s prose 
do not always move to so lofty a music. “ She kept,” 
we are told, “ fire to consume her wealth, and asps and 
other reptiles to destroy herself, and she had the latter 
tried on human beings, to see in what way they killed 
in each case.” In the last half-sentence we make a 
hurried descent among the anthropologists. We are 
no longer reading history, but a description of the 
customs of the Baganda. Even in prose, however, 
when she has failed to wheedle Cesar, Cleopatra recovers 
her nobility. She resolves at least that she shall not “ add 
brilliance to histriumph . . . regarding that fate as worse 
than athousand deaths.”” Her preparations for her death 
are as noble here as in Shakespeare. Dio writes : 
She put on her most beautiful a l, a her 
in amt seemly fashion, took in ar hands oll the mal rod 
of royalty, and so died. 
There, suddenly, you have once more a fine story that 
adds to the dignity of human nature. We forget all 
at once those unfortunate human beings upon whose 
vile bodies she had tried the asps and other reptiles. 
She has ceased to be a savage and is once more a queen. 
We have taken Antony and Cleopatra as instances 
of the double quality of human nature, not because 
Dio Cassius is a favourite author of ours, but because 
we took up by chance an odd volume of a translation 
of his history that had been left lying in a lodging- 
house. Almost any other historical characters aoa 
have done as well—Henry V. or Cromwell or Robes- 
pierre or Florence Nightingale. The gallery of human 
beings is not a gallery of saints or of rogues so much 
as of puzzles. We are not pretending that there is no 
distinction between the good man and the bad. There 
is as much difference between Abraham Lincoln and 
Caligula as there is between the style of Hamlet and 
the style of a Sunday paper. We are merely empha- 
sizing the old truism as to the limitations of the fineness 
of the fine people and of the vileness of the vile people. 
We find vileness tempered by heroism, and nobleness 
spotted with egoism as with a disease. Our friends 
are as likely occasionally to disappoint our high expec- 
tations as our enemies are to disappoint our low ones. 
Here we are in the grip of a truism that it is almost 
impossible to believe. We may hasten to admit it as 
a generalisation, but in practice we fight against it as a 
detestable paradox. That is why chivalrous speech 
so often has in it an element of surprise. It is a denial 
of current judgments. It compels us to see contem- 
porary life sub specie wternitatis instead of in the flare 
of the passions of the hour. We resent the leisureliness 
of eternity. We had rather anticipate its dooms than 
Share its majestic impartiality. At the same time, we 
fancy, that nation will make the noblest show in history 
which is noted not for partisanship but for chivalry. 
Therefore, let us not be niggards of chivalry. To relate a 
fine deed on the part of an enemy is itself a fine deed. 
All the world feels the better for it. The mixture becomes 
for the moment less noxious. Human nature has been 
turned from a poison into a wine. To Sir Douglas 
Haig for his anecdote of the artillery officer, at the 
hour when German baseness seemed to have exceeded 
itself in its dealings with Russia, our best thanks. 





THE ENGLISH FACE 


RE we degenerating? Are we the same as our 

A ancestors? Have we a really characteristic 

racial type, or do we show any signs of — 

one in this England of ours? These are anthropologica 

questions of general interest, to some of which some 
answering comments may be made. 

In our degeneration, a racial failure, as distinguished 
from deterioration, a worsening of individuals from 
without, I have never believed, and the evidence of 
these war years has silenced those who did believe in it. 
Our race may, however, be changing, and in quite 
definite directions, without degenerating, or sacteline, 
Terms like progressive and retrogressive evolution, 
degeneration, involution and so forth are best avoided 
here. They sound well, but we do not always know 
what we should mean by them. If, for instance, the 
alveolar or tooth-bearing borders of our jaws are 
becoming smaller, are we to call this change degener- 
ation, or retrogressive evolution (which suggests the 
opposite of progress), or, as I should prefer if compelled 
to choose, progressive involution ? Let us be precise and 
modest, and call it change. At any rate, that is better 
than stigmatising a typical] instance of Nature’s adaptive 
economy by the name of degeneration. 

In order to study the English face, we must get at it 
first. Like any other face, it is, at any rate in one of 
its most important functions, a mill. That this is not 
obvious is because, as Professor Arthur Keith says, 
the facial mill is well camouflaged. So, no doubt, it is ; 
but we men sometimes forget the most frequent and 
subtle form of camouflage in living Nature to-day. A 
disguise need not necessarily consist of paint, or brush- 
wood or netting laid on. As a matter of fact, there 
is no camouflage more effective than shaving, in which 
most adult males indulge, to disguise their type and 
approximate their appearance more to that of woman 
and of beardless, innocent youth, who represent the 
physical type towards which our species is toilfully 
ascending—as Dr. Havelock Ellis pointed out long ago. 

But now examine the typical English face, thus 
camouflaged as regards its maleness, and revealed as re- 
gards its form. It is, of course, only one of the very many 
types met in the so mixed a population as ours, but it 
is frequent, increasingly frequent, and it is characteristic 
of England (and the United States), though we do not 
know it. Continental observers know it well, and 
whilst our cartoonists portray John Bull as a broad- 
faced, fat fool, with a loathsome belly, the European 
draughtsman shows the Englishman as narrow-faced, 
narrow-nosed, so that, from the front, his nostrils are 
searcely visible, and even as having not merely this 
long, projecting narrow nose, but also a couple of long, 
projecting upper-central-incisor teeth. e foreign 

caricaturist e rates the characteristics of the type, 
of course, but he is right and ours are wrong. 

Anthropologically speaking, this English face is 
quite a new thing. We can compare modern skulls and 
faces with those of past times in these islands, and say 
quite positively that this is the special modern type 
of our race. It has its distinctions and its disadvan- 
tages, as we shall see, and we will not say that it is 
better or worse than what went before it; but it is 

certainly different. A particularly fine and character- 
istic example of it is the face of Mr. Wilson, whom my 
bad writing prevented me from describing here lately 
as “the unchallengeable President of Democracy 
Militant.” This face is strong, thoughtful, and markedly 
not brutal in type. 

If we compare it with the face from which it has been 
evolved, we can see what has happened, and then we 
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must ask ourselves how it has happened, and what 
we may expect to happen next. If this face be still a 
facial mill, it is one in which the functions and the 
structure appropriate thereto have much diminished. 
So far, of course, it shares the general tendency of the 
human face through many past ages. Unless the 
reader is reading aloud, his mouth is, or should be, shut, 
and he will observe that the front lower teeth fit in 
behind the upper. We take this arrangement for 
granted, but indeed it is a most unusual and inefficient 
one, Our ancestors’ incisors, long ago, met edge to 
edge, as cutting teeth should. But the lower jaw or 
mandible of modern man is degen— I mean, diminishing, 
even more rapidly than the upper jaw, so that the lower 
incisors, having retreated so far, actually close up 
behind their partners. If this goes on much further, 
the upper incisors will certainly be left to look as 
ridiculous as in the Englishmen of Simplicissimus. 

The regression of the teeth and of the alveolar portions 
of the jaws is, of course, not peculiar to the British face, 
though the narrowness is, In any case, such regression 
accounts for the extremely characteristic feature of the 
human face which we va" f the chin, and which, though 
so much admired, is indeed scarcely less ridiculous than 
a pair of upper central incisors left with nothing to bite 
against. ough the Heidelberg jaw, for instance— 
that of a very ancient Gna ke no chin whatever, 
our chins of to-day are not really to be regarded as 
something new. s bony stuff was always there— 
but the teeth were in front of it, as in a dog or donkey, 
and so the chin, as a chin, did not exist. What has 
happened is that the alveolar portions of the jaws have 
receded—though the number of the teeth remains, 
assuming that the wisdom teeth all turn out—and the 
chin has simply been left high and dry. To-day, 
therefore, we can boast that we are orthognathous 
instead of prognathous, but the chin is none the less 
ridiculous, in that it tends to interfere with the functions 
of the teeth, which, as seizing and cutting organs, ought 
to be well to the front, with a clear field for action. 

There is surely something refined and elegant about 
the narrow nose and flattened nostrils, as compared 
with those of the negro, for instance. But the breath of 
life must enter by these passages, and the very marked 
narrowing of the palate must have limits. It seems 
only too probable that the general constriction of the 
naso-pharynx somehow favours the development of 
what we call adenoids—a morbid hypertrophy of the 
glandular tissue lying at the back of this vital air- 
passage. But there is little room in any case, and a 
vicious circle is set up when the adenoid overgrowth 
narrows the pas still further and causes the victim 
to become a mouth-breather, and to endure the conse- 
quences of that grave physiological error. In this 
aspect, therefore, there is an element of the morbid, if 
not the degenerate, in the present evolutionary tendency 
of the English face. 

Now as to Causation. 

One factor, clearly, is the diminishing use of and 
need for the teeth. We may rely upon a selective factor 
here, as that people with weaker jaws and teeth will 
now be no longer seriously handicapped in the struggle 
for life. Or we may believe that the face dors s 
differently because we give the facial mill so little to do 
in childhood; and then we may discuss whether the 
consequences of this relative disuse are inherited. 
But, in any case, this is a face which no longer displays 
the te veer broad-based mill of yore. The only 
movable joint of the skull and face is that (on each side) 
of the lower jaw which mills the food against the upper. 
Therefore the upper jaw and the adjacent parts must 
be strong in proportion to the force and frequency with 
which the lower jaw will strike against them. In the 





English face everything has been narrowed and reduced 
—except that the nose, as a consequence, gets pushed 
forward and made conspicuous. Nor is it only that the 
bony foundation of the face is narrowed. e great 
biting muscles, notably the masseters, which clothe 
the ascending branch of the mandible externally, are 
reduced, and so the face is made narrower. The cheek- 
bones, also, as outlying supporters of the upper jaw, 
and as affording points of origin for the muscles of 
mastication, become less important. Hence, again, 
the face is narrowed. And this has further consequences, 
for the decline of the cheek-bones affects the develop- 
ment of the lower wall or rim of the eye-socket or orbit. 
In the modern English face that lower border of the 
orbit is very ill-developed, so that the skin and tissue 
over it, if not the eyeball itself, tend to sag, and show a 
sunken, folded appearance which is another character- 
istic of this face. 

All this is quite straightforward, but there is some- 
thing else at work which is not so. It is the modified 
activity of a tiny ductless gland, of which few people 
have even heard. The history of our knowledge is 
something like this. Some thirty years ago a young 
French neurologist, Pierre Marie, observed a peculiar 
type of face among his patients. Inquiry showed a 
rare disease, extremely characteristic, in which the 
extremities of the body become enlarged, whilst the 
face and especially the lower jaw undergo changes 
which, in a few years, make the patient quite unrecog- 
nisable. To this disease Marie gave the name of 
acromegaly. The late Professor Cunningham, of Edin- 
burgh, found that a corresponding condition is what we 
call gigantism ; if the disorder occurs in youth, gigantic 
stature will result ; if it, or a modification of it, oecurs 
in later life, when the growth-surfaces of the long bones 
have disappeared, the result will be acromegaly— 
somewhat as under-development of the thyroid gland 
in childhood causes cretinism and in the adult myxe- 
dema. A few years ago Dr. Hastings Gilford, a general 

ractitioner in Reading, gained the distinction of 
identifying what is apparently the precise converse of 
acromegaly, a disease showing under-development of 
the skeleton, with infantilism and extremely premature 
senility. This extraordinary condition, wherein the 
subject may die with every symptom of old age in his 
teens, is termed progeria. 

Cunningham found great enlargement of the space 
at the base of the skull which contains the pituitary 
gland, or “ hypophysis,” in the giant’s skull which he 
examined. An immense overgrowth of this gland is 
characteristic of acromegaly, the symptoms of which 
are undoubtedly due to excess, or perversion plus 
excess, of the secretion of this gland, just as progeria 
is due to its defect. The pituitary, therefore, has 
the same relation to acromegaly that the thyroid gland 
has to exophthalmic goitre, with all its extraordinary 
symptoms. The normal function of the secretion of 
this organ—or one of such functions—is to render the 
bones sensitive and responsive in development to 
stress or pressure. It has its uses, notably, therefore, 
but not solely, during the years of development or 
growth. If this secretion be formed in great excess, 
as in acromegaly, the bones will become unduly sensitive 
to such stimuli, and will begin to grow abnormally, 
as we have seen. And it would appear that the charac- 
teristics of the modern English face are such as require 
us to believe that among its factors is a greater activit 
than formerly, or in other faces, of this pituitary gland. 
What causes are responsible for this greater activity, 
within the limits of the normel, or for the morbid 
activity which leads to acromegaly, we do not know 
at all. 

There is no reason to object to such a facial type a 
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this, I riggs Sy but it would not do to go much further 
on these lines. It is quite necessary to get enough 
oxygen into the blood, and our air-passages are dan- 
gerously narrow already. Also, the new face and 
pharynx suggest what singers call a throaty type of 
voice-production and vi restricted room for the 
tongue in articulation. blie speakers have this 
problem, and I, for one, have parted with all of my 
wisdom teeth for room to talk in comfort. 

In the foregoing, which is an attempt, by request, 
to write an article for its scientific interest alone, I have 
freely borrowed from Professor Arthur Keith's recent 
lectures on “ Problems of British Anthropology,” at 
the Royal Institution. But to comply with that 
request in war-time is only possible if useful morals 
can be appended. One is that we should do well if we 
took more interest in the scientific fare which that 
Institution offers. Suen lectures as these, which in- 
cluded most valuable discussion of physique from the 
point of view of man-power, should be attended by 
ten times as many people as actually do so. Do 
Londoners really know what the Royal Institution 
has to offer them, or is our contempt for knowledge 
incurable? 

The other moral is that, alike for scientifie and for 
practical reasons, we cannot be too soon in beginning 
that continuous anthropometric survey of our popu- 
lation which has been the expressed desire of our few 
anthropologists ever since the Boer War. Like the 
Registrar-General’s work, the Anthropometric Depart- 
ment will be part of that Ministry of Health at which 
the Premier and Dr. Addison appear to be playing, 
while Mr. Hayes Fisher damns it with faint praise, and 
a thousand babies a week die for lack of it. But in 
times so scandalous as these what does one scandal 
more or less matter ? LENS. 


OBSERVATIONS 


T the meeting of the Unionist War Committee about 
A the inadvisability of government by Press magnates 
the Prime Minister gave an elaborate performance 
of his well-known role as the victimised martyr who acted 
for the best from the purest motives in a world of chicane. 
In appearance he succeeded ; but he will probably regret 
the ay when he thought fit to excuse himself to a party 
meeting. 4 ‘ ° 


It has been a fairly momentous week, full of shipbuilding 
“mysteries” that thousands of people could quite well 
explain if they were allowed, and of Siberian mysteries 
which really are mysteries. Nevertheless, Trafalgar Square, 
brightly illuminated in the apts gave night after night 
an uncanny illusion of the war being over and air raids 
a mere memory. The orchestra and the strings of electric 
lights and the moving crowds of dark silhouettes under 
the glare resembled nothing so much as Hindle Wakes. 
But to give green electric eyes to Nelson’s lions was a mistake. 
The National War Savings Committee, admirable in nearly 
every way, has often accepted bad advice in matters of art. 
The gigantic scenic paintings which hide the fagades of 
the National Gallery and the Royal Exchange are regrettable 
in their extreme mediocrity, and they might so easily have 
been both beautiful and striking. I suppose that the 
financial results of the week of hustle are, as a whole, con- 
sidered very satisfactory, a the returns of the Trafalgar 

uare Tank cannot possibly be so considered. And really 
Glasgow and the other great provincial competitors must 
have thought that London played it rather low down on 
them in getting an enormous subscription for War Bonds 
from the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt. The notion of these Commissioners employing 
their resources to increase the National Debt doubtless 


gave intense pleasure to the brains that thought of it. 
At any rate, during one week the citizens have subscribed, 
without the impetus of a set Loan, vastly more than the 
country has spent—which is somewhat novel. Financially, 
the national habits are improving. The extent of the 
improvement was curiously shown in a chart prepared by 
Mr. Drummond Fraser, general manager of the Manchester 
and Liverpool District Bank, and published in the Economist 
last week. This chart ought to be reprinted and used for 
propaganda. 


bs te * 


Amid all the fuss about the grave need of economy as 
sole method of winning the war, art auctions at Christie's, 
conveniently close to Trafalgar Square, have gone steadily 
and successfully forward. Many of the pictures in Sir 
William Eden’s uneven collection reached very handsome 
prices. Incidentally this sale settled a point which has 
yreoceupied collectors for years. The late Hercules 
3rabazon Brabazon used to dash off little water-colours—not 
much larger than a Bank of England note—about which 
painters and dilettanti have continually raved. Brabazon 
called himself an amateur, but was esteemed by such men 
as John Sargent as a genius. The Brabazon water-colours 
had “‘ no price ” at Christie’s, as they had never “ occurred ” 
there. They could be bought from dealers for about twenty 
guineas apiece. A number of them came up at Christie's 
last week. Holders of Brabazons trembled for the official 
quotation, the final ruling. The final ruling was that 
Brabazons are worth just about double what holders 
thought they were worth. Herein lies the proof that 
a practical financial interest in art will survive even the 
activities of the National War Savings Committee, and 
that winning the war is not the only thing that matters 
to mind truly broad ! 

* * * 


It appears to be fairly certain that the tobacco shortage 
will begin in August. The menace might be suitably 
communicated to shipbuilders and their employees: “ If 
you don’t build ships you won’t smoke tobacco.” 


* + ” 


There is a rumour, which seems to be well founded, 
that the dentists are arranging to do what the doctors 
did when they made the Medical Register in 1858—namely, 
to give existing unregistered dentists a _ registered 
qualification, and then, the Register having been so formed, 
to close the Register to all but those who qualify themselves 
by four years’ training and the passing of examinations. 
Thus, if the Dentists Act Committee agrees to this “ corrupt 
bargain,” the villager who in his agony persuades the — 
blacksmith to extract a tooth will subject the village black- 
smith to a risk of imprisonment. A serious shortage of 
dentists now obtains, and this shortage is bound to become 
more and more acute. What it will be when the progress 
of civilisation insists on good dentistry for all, heaven knows. 
That the corrupt bargain will be agreed upon is pretty sure, 
for unregistered dentists are not without influence, and 
they are certainly not without good arguments; but even 
the corrupt bargain will do nothing to check the shortage 
of dentists or to prevent it from increasing. The whole 
matter of dentistry will have to be taken in hand, and 
since nearly everybody has a personal, painful interest in 
it at frequent intervals, the solutions of the problem offered 
by dentists themselves and by Reconstruction Committees 
will receive a great deal of criticism. 


* * ~ 


The Labour Party has once more shown the way to 
political parties. It is appointing a number of advisory 
expert committees, under its Intelligence Research eee! 
ment, to advise it on the technical side as to details of 
policy. The Committees, which really will consist of 
experts, will deal with Health, Education, Local Govern- 
ment, Foreign Trade, Foreign Relations, International 
Organisations, and Women. Other subjects will be arranged 
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for later. The Labour leaders assert that no other political 
party has hitherto even tried to assemble the parts of such 
a machine. The idea seems obvious enough, but it is quite 
usual for a century or so to elapse before an obvious idea 
is lucky enough to penetrate into the human brain. 


* * * 


Despite strikes and threats of strikes for more meat, 
the great rationing enterprise has, on the whole, received 
favourable criticism. People go without meat for four 
days together and still flourish. The deep enigma of the 
affair is that according to available statistics the nation 
has for several weeks nourished itself on about nothing. 
That is to say, the store of provender has not apparently 
been touched in that time. The conclusion is that either 
statistics are not utterly infallible (as indeed some persons 
have sus ed ever since statistics were invented) or the 
citizens have been living on their unobtrusive hoards. 
Another enigma, almost equally deep, is this: You go 
into a tea-shop and try to buy a piece of cake or bread 
on the counter from the counter girl, who has nothing to 
do, and you fail. She says that she is not permitted to 
sell you cake or bread. But if you sit down at a table close 
to the counter and wait five or ten minutes till an over- 
worked waitress can take your order, you will get the cake 
or bread from the counter as a matter of course, and are 
at liberty to rise instantly and walk out of the shop with 
your prize uneaten. What is the secret sweet reasonableness 
of this arrangement ? SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
THE PRESS—THE REMEDY ? 


To the Editor of Tux New SraresMAN. 

S1z,—With Mr. Belloc’s attack on the Capitalist Press as now 
developed there will be amongst reasonable people complete 
agreement, but I fear that few will look hopefully to the increasing 
circulation of the New Witness or some similar journal for a 
remedy. Is there no other remedy ? I do not ask what will be 
a solution in some future state of society, but what can be done 
here and now, and I submit that against part at any rate of the 
present evil we could easily devise an effective counter-measure. 
The part of the evil that I have in mind is that deliberate doctoring 
and suppression of news, which, as you say in your review of Mr. 
Belloc’s book, sways “* the general public to action and behaviour 
of a kind other than that which would be dictated by a knowledge 
of the truth.” This perversion of truth is indeed the deadly sin 
against the whole spirit of modern democracy, for how shall a 
citizen give an intelligent vote or play a rational part in public 
affairs if he is never allowed to know the relevant facts and to hear 
the arguments for rival views? What value can attach to a 
popular verdict, if the jury has not heard the witnesses, nor the 
summing-up, nor the speeches of both advocates, but only a 
highly coloured version of the opening speech on one side? ‘The 
supply of clean news is as much a necessity to the mental and 
political life of a modern community as a supply of pure water is 
to its physical life. We no longer rely on “ private enterprise ”’ 
for the one ; why should we be dependent on it for the other ? 

The time has come to recognise frankly that the supply of un- 
doctored news is a duty that the community as a whole owes to 
its members—a duty to be performed by the community. The 
Press Bureau, which at present we regard with mingled feelings, 
should be combined with Reuter’s Agency (whose official standing 
should be avowed), placed under the control of a Minister sitting 
in, and responsible to, the House of Commons, and developed into 
a regular department of State with a permanent staff. Such a 
department should operate in the open, publicly, on wholly 
different lines from those on which Bismarck worked the Prussian 
Press. It would be no part of its functions to inspire articles or 
comments, and all news issued by it should bear its stamp, in the 
same way that news supplied by a news agency is signed by the 
agency. The department would in fact be a governmental news 
agency, supplying news gratis ; it would not publish a newspaper 





of its own, but simply send news to the Press. Publication of the 
news so sent would probably, by way of precaution, have to be 
made compulsory in the daily newspaper (including the Sunday 
papers) up to some definite limit or proportion of space, though 
possibly even without such compulsion every newspaper which 
wished to keep its circulation would have to print the Govern- 
ment news. But every newspaper would be entitled to have its 
own news service and would be free to comment on, or challenge 
the correctness of, the Government news, and for any shortcomings 
or inaccuracies there would be the usual Parliamentary remedy. 
Part of the news thus supplied would be reports—verbatim in 
some cases—of public speeches of importance, and we should then 
have an improvement on the French system—sound in idea but 
perhaps not very effective in practice—of “ placarding” the 
speeches of public men. 

As soon as the Government news service was reasonably com- 
plete, it would produce a further beneficent result in addition to 
the supply of Press news. Such a service would make it possible 
for independent newspapers to exist without any expense for news 
collection—as weekly papers now—and with that expense no 
longer necessary the Press would be to a certain extent freed from 
a degrading dependence on the advertiser. 

That the system would have dangers of its own I do not care to 
deny ; so much is true of every human institution. But at the 
present time, writing to THe New Statesman, I am perhaps 
justified in assuming without argument that the control of Par- 
liament, the sense of duty that grows in a well-organised depart- 
ment, and the principle of responsibility to the community as a 
whole are likely to give better results in a matter of vital concern 
to democracy than the vehement partisanship of an untrained 
understanding, the competition for the favour of a private despot 
and a duty to a family party of dividend-seeking shareholders. 

If anyone can suggest a better practical system let him do it. 
But do not let the Labour Party neglect the danger.—-Yours, 
cte., J. ¥. W. 


COMPULSORY OR VOLUNTARY SERVICE 
To the Editor of Tux New SrTaTesMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Coulton accuses me as the reviewer of his book of 
** mis-statement,” “ignorance,” “egregious blunder,” and of 
not having read the books which I was pretending to review. 
I said in the review that Mr. Coulton is “ so obsessed by his own 
beliefs as to see only the facts which confirm them and to mis- 
understand completely the grounds of the beliefs of those who 
do not agree with him.” Nothing could have proved the truth 
of my statement more completely than Mr. Coulton’s present 
letter. 

In order to convict me of “ mis-statement,”’ “ ignorance,” 
and “ egregious blunder,’”’ Mr. Coulton has to attribute to me 
statements which I never made. I wrote : “ Continental demo- 
crats have always argued in favour of universal compulsory 
service of the citizen army type as against partial conscription.” 
That statement is true. Mr. Coulton attributes to me the 
statement that Continental democrats argue in favour of the 
British voluntary system as against universal compulsory service 
—an entirely different statement which I never made. He is 
continually confusing these two statements, and this confusion 
continually vitiates the argument in his book. The democrats of 
France and Germany consider the question of military service 
from the practical point of view not of Britain, but of France and 
Germany. They assume the necessity of a large army for the 
purpose of defending a large land frontier, an army which could 
not possibly be recruited by the British voluntary methods. 
For them, therefore, the British voluntary system is ruled out 
from the first, not because it is democratic or undemocratic, 
but simply because it is utterly impracticable. But assuming 
the necessity of a large defensive army and therefore of some 
compulsion for France and Germany, Jaurés and all other Con- 
tinental democrats argue in favour of universal compulsory 
service of the citizen army type as against partial conscription, 
a standing army, and the barracks system. They do not argue 
that universal compulsory service is more desirable than the 
British system where the British system is possible, but only that 
where the compulsory system is inevitable the compulsion 
should be universal. Mr. Coulton is so obsessed with the idea 
of compulsion as a good in itself that he cannot see that this 
argument of Jaurés and other Continental democrats does not 
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imply that they recommended compulsory service on democratic 
principles for adoption by Britain. And he entirely ignores 
the fact that Jaurés himself held the opinion that if Britain 
abandoned her voluntary system in times of peace for a system 
of compulsion, it would be a disastrous thing for Europe and the 


world. 

The correspondence columns of your contemporaries have 
shown in the last few weeks that I am not the only reviewer 
of his book against whom he has made this kind of charge. May 
I suggest to Mr. Coulton that when readers disagree with writers 
there is always the possibility—-which even the writer cannot 
safely overlook—that the fault lies with the writing rather than 
the reading ?—Yours, etc., Your Reviewer. 


Miscellany 
THE UNLOOSENING 


WINTER was weary. All his snows were falling— 
Still from his stiff grey head he shook the rime 
Upon the grasses, bushes and broad hedges, 

But all was lost in the new touch of Time. 


And the bright-globed hedges were all ruddy, 
As though warm sunset glowed perpetual. 
The myriad swinging tassels of first hazel, 
From purple to pale gold, were swinging all 


In the soft wind, no more afraid of winter. 

Nor chaffinch, wren, nor lark was now afraid. 

And Winter heard, or (ears too hard of hearing) 
Snuffed the South-West that in his cold hair played. 


And his hands trembled. Then with voice a-quaver 
He called the Kast Wind, and the black East ran, 
Roofing the sky with iron, and in the darkness 
Winter crept out and chilled the earth again. 


And while men slept the still pools were frozen, 
Mosses were white, with ice the long grasses bowed ; 
The hawthorn buds and the greening honeysuckle 
Froze, and the birds were dumb under that cloud. 


And men and beasts were dulled, and children even 
Less merry, under that low iron dome. 

Karly the patient rooks and starlings gathered ; 

Any warm narrow place for men was home. 


And Winter laughed, but the third night grew weary, 

And slept all heavy, till the East Wind thought him 
dead. 

Then the returning South West in his nostrils 

Breathed, and his snows melted. And his head 


Uplifting, he saw all the laughing valley, 

Heard the unloosened waters leaping down 
Broadening over the meadows; saw the sun running 
From hill to hill and glittering upon the town. 


All day he stared. But his head drooped at evening, 
Bent and slow he stumbled into the white 
Cavern of a great chalk hill, hedged with tall bushes, 
And in its darkness found a darker night 


Among the broken cliff and falling water, 

Freezing or falling quietly everywhere ; 

Locked in a long, long sleep, his brain undreaming, 
With only water moving anywhere. 


Old men at night dreamed that they saw him going, 
And looked, and dared not look, lest he should turn. 
And young men felt the air beating on their bodies, 
And the young women woke from dreams that burn. 


And children going through the fields at morning 

Saw the unloosened waters leaping down, 

And broke the hazel boughs and wore the tassels 

Above their eyes—a pale and shaking crown. 
Joun FREEMAN. 


Drama 
D'ANNUNZIO 
ORTUNATE man, Signor D’Annunzio, to have 
F enjoyed European fame before thirty, and at home 
that thrilling renown youth dreams of; to have 
been young and a nation’s poet; to have been marvelled 
at, adored, and, thanks to possessing also the gifts of an 
amazing improvisatore and an orator’s vanity, to have 
seldom disappointed those whom he met! For I am told 
that in youth Signor D’Annunzio’s conversation was intoxi- 
cating to those already his admirers, that metaphor bloomed 
in it with the same triumphant exuberance as in his books, 
and that its Swinburnian-Wagnerian ecstasy carried lis- 
teners along just as swiftly as his readers, into those regions 
of feeling where “ the poetically nonsensical becomes good 
sense and the Eternal Feminine draws us aloft.” Later, in 
middle age, to have played at a national crisis such a part as 
no poet has played since Lamartine, could not, after such a 
youth, have proved a very heady experience—if it were 
not Nature’s rebate on his peculiar endowments that every- 
thing must fly to their possessor’s head ; so that, in the case 
of Signor D’Annunzio, one suspects that the purchase of a 
tie-pin probably sets up there a considerable cerebral com- 
motion. 

He was lucky, too, in the moment at which he reached 
France, where European reputations are made. They were 
getting a little tired of Tolstoi and Ibsen, and all the books 
too comprehensively labelled “les littératures des Nords” ; 
they were sick of their realistic masters and ready to hail 
a renaissance Latine. As for his introduction into England 
-——any moment is a happy one for a foreigner who carries 
credentials. For England in this respect is rather like a 
hospitable, inept hostess, who welcomes anyone from an 
unknown social world as though the cup of her admiration 
were at last full, never dreaming that in her own familiar 
circle could be found people as rare and entertaining. There 
is a great fluster over him while he is taking off his coat ; 
but soon you may observe her eye roving in calculation to 
the door which is to admit soon the next and possibly still 
more exciting stranger. 

Of course, Signor D’Annunzio might always have been 
sure among our intelligenzia of the welcome accorded to a 
Gorki or the most passionately confused scribblings from 
Dostoievsky’s waste-paper basket. He has been fortunate, 
too, in contingent respects. The greatest actress of her 
time has interpreted his women and he has been blessed in 
his translators. M. Hérelles’ translations of his novels have 
the freedom and vividness of originals, and Mr. Arthur 
Symons has translated several of his plays with patient and 
delicate respect for their verbal beauty. It was his transla- 
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tion of La Citta Morta the Stage Society performed. 
The fluency and the richness of the dialogue were perceptible 
—I was about to say even through the elocution of Mr. 
Stack; but no one could, at those moments, have been 
aware of them, had not the beautiful speaking of Miss 
Maire O’Neill shown him that they must pervade the whole 
play. The daring preciosity, of Mr. Farquharson’s utter- 
ance (half gabble, half nimblest mastery of pace, intonation 
and articulation) brought out the dramatic qualities in a 
dialogue which might easily have run too sluggishly. 
Indeed, the performance was the queerest mixture of good 
and bad. To watch Miss Maire O’Neill as Anna (the blind 
wife of the poet Alessandro) made me sorry I had never seen 
Duse in the part; but it was her merits, not her short- 
comings, which made me regret it. The one respect in 
which I inferred she fell short was in a failure to express a 
certain mortal fatigue and intense sensitiveness; for the 
sadness and composure which belong to the part, and Miss 
O’Neill reflected so well, are those of a woman whose personal 
life has been almost worn out, and in whom only the nerves 
are still alive and a heart for others. Mr. Stack, on the 
other hand, could not play the part of Alessandro at all ; 
it was not a question of being inadequate, he did not act. 
The explanation is probably that he took the part at the 
last moment. In the first act Mr. Farquharson was admir- 
able. He has an imaginative technique for tortured or 
bedevilled characters which is very remarkable. Those 
who saw him as old Karamazov or as Herod in Salome 
have never forgotten him. In this play as the brother 
of Bianca Maria, who is seized suddenly by an incestuous 
passion for her, he was too lavish of those distressing physical 
manifestations of inward disturbance which he can com- 
mand. He did not hoard them carefully enough for the 
moments of acutest torture and self-disgust. The sugges- 
tion of the play is that this unclean passion is a spiritual 
influence breathed into him from long communion with the 
dead Atrides, like the very dust he has swallowed in 
excavating their tombs in this parched, haunted land ; 
a torrid country where water is the very stuff of poetry, 
and where these four have been toiling in an atmosphere of 
mental excitement and emotional tension such as makes 
human kindness and detachment like the shadow of a rock 
in a thirsty land. The most poignant beauty occurs at those 
moments when each in his or her separate way struggles to 
keep fast hold of those elements in their relations to each 
other, relations which are becoming so direfully entangled. 
For Alessandro also loves Bianca Maria, and she him. 

Mr. Farquharson rendered admirably Leonardo’s entrance, 
when he describes how he broke into Agamemnon’s tomb 
and saw him lying there among the treasure, his wife, 
his children and Cassandra beside him. He rendered 
Leonardo’s triumph, wonder and exhaustion finely, passion- 
ately ; and he succeeded in suggesting also that lurking 
terror as of one who knows he is possessed by an influence 
he loathes, even at the moment of his triumph. In spite 
of blemishes the force and beauty of the play emerged— 
at least, they do so for me now in recollection. When 
Leonardo has killed his sister in order that the hideous 
drama from the world of the dead may not be enacted once 
more in the lives of the living, the play closes with Anna’s 
cry. She knows without touching that she is stooping 
over the body of Bianca. Her cry, “At last I see!” 
expresses her sudden comprehension of what in her blind- 
ness her divining mind had long been reaching out to 
understand—the nature of the strange trouble which has 
been creeping upon them. The parallel between Cassandra 
and Anna is not worked out by the dramatist ; he hints at 
it—uses it as a romantic intensification. Anna comes out 
of Maeterlinck ; indeed the atmosphere is derived from 
Maeterlinck, with the addition to it of the author’s 


own careering, quivering sensuality. The best poetry 
seldom springs from reflected sensibility, and it was in such 
passages as that describing the delight of drinking with 
face buried in a stream or in the exalted rhetoric of the 
love scene between Bianca and Alessandro that power was 
most to be felt. The pitch which those love scenes reach 
may be measured by the fact that in one of them a long 
passage has been inserted from Swinburne’s Triumph of 
Time, and yet no one is conscious of a sudden transition to 
purple. I have used the words “force” and “ beauty ” 
in connection with this play, yet it left me unsatisfied, even 
resentful, that I should have been compelled to use them. 
Signor D’Annunzio’s art does not either move or delight 
me profoundly. From his novels I have derived a pleasure 
which is akin to an urchin’s flattening his nose against a 
pastry-cook’s window, coupled, of course, with delight in 
the spectacle of a temperament deploying itself without 
check and having at its command to an astounding degree 
the means of expression precisely suited to it. Signor 
D’Annunzio is undoubtedly a great master of the decorative 
and the erotic. In a fine critical essay Henry James went 
the round of the novels, like a plumber looking for an escape 
of gas which his nose tells him must exist, in a house arrased 
with purple like a king’s. In that essay he makes the 
discovery that the very quality lacking in them is the 
defect against which the artist might have seemed to be 
most on his guard. In spite of being packed with 
beautiful descriptions of exquisite things, of the passions 
at their most rarefied as well as at their most devastating 
physical intensity, in spite of the personages concerned 
being the most exalted types either in attainments, manners 
or tradition, the work as a whole lacks distinction. The 
pervading odour which fills these chambers, to furnish which 
history, art, archeology, nature, have been pillaged with 
marvellous industry and discrimination, is an unmistakable 
whiff of vulgarity. My nose does not detect that in this 
play, but there is about it also a too-much-ness, a kind of 
facility akin to vulgarity. It is effect, the effect the 
dramatist is thinking of all the time. When a writer 
sits down deliberately to move us to tears he usually 
fails, and when he piles beauty on beauty and aims only at 
beauty he is apt to make us feel a little squeamish. The 
reader who is treated like an organ with stops which are 
being pulled out can only then admire the skill with 
which it may be done, not the work of art itself. The 
charge of insincerity has only a meaning in criticism when 
it is equivalent to the charge of superficiality. In a moral 
sense Signor D’Annunzio is magnificently sincere in his 
interests, his admirations, his tastes, but he remains super- 
ficial. Except where the senses are directly concerned, he 
plays chiefly upon the prestige values of things. Gold is a 
beautiful metal, but how he runs the word to death in this 
play! His sense of the esthetic values of things, incidents 
and emotions is that of a connoisseur rather than an artist. 
He has felt the quality of Maeterlinck and appraised it to 


a nicety. Well, he will use it like a colour to tincture his 
drama of passion. Anna shall be blind. Why should she 
not be? It will give her aloofness and mystery—extra 


pathos. He will suggest that the fate of Cassandra is hers, 
yet she neither foresees anything nor understands what is 
going on round her. Never mind, that she should be 
another Cassandra carries with it a romantic association, the 
intensity of which is not to be lost. Then there is the idea 
of fatality ; of a guilty lust which possesses a man against 
his will. How much more romantic to connect that posses- 
sion with the ashes of legendary princes whose names have 
been enshrined in poetry! Let, then, the fury of their 
dead passions blow with their dust about the world and 
infect people. It is a wonderful idea? Yes, but it is also 
rather childish. Desmonp MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


NE does not approve murder, and one is in two 
O minds about burglary; but it is impossible not 
to admire Charles Peace. Idleness is reprehensible, 
but an idle man may be irresistible if he carries his parasitism 
to an unusual pitch and wears it with an air. The nonchalant 
and the debonair attract us wherever we find them; we 
deplore the action but we love the cool customer and the 
artist in his kind. The quality we find so fascinating, with 
whatever it may be mingled, is abnormal, assured, easy 
impudence. And I find that, to a degree that compels the 
word beautiful, in the T'imes’s latest announcement about 
its price. 
HS * oa 
Paper imports are being restricted. It hav happened 
before, and one remembers the Times's pathetic laments 
about a circulation that would go on increasing, and its 
appeals to its readers to make one copy do for several 
households. It now goes further. It issues what it fails to 
describe as a “ Grave Warning.” The Times, from Monday 
next, is to go up to threepence, the price at which Lord 
Northcliffe originally found it : 

It is hoped to reduce the output of the Times to one hundred 
and twenty thousand copies daily, whereby a saving of about 
five tons of paper per diem will be effected. If this reduction is 
not effected within a reasonable period after Monday next,March 11th, 
when the increase in price takes place, it will be necessary to adopt 
a drastic rationing system, whereby the Times can only be supplied 
to those whose need is greatest. 


What a prospect! I’m sure they won’t include me. I 
cannot imagine that I shall even get a child’s coupon. 
But who are those hundred and twenty thousand whose 
need is greatest ? There is Mr. Lloyd George; very likely 
he is on the free list. There are Sir James Crichton-Browne, 
Dean Wace of Canterbury, Mr. F. S. Oliver, Major-General 
Sir Alfred Turner, “‘ Olim,”’ “‘ Pro Bono Publico,” ‘* Civis,” 
“Interested” and “A Mother.” But when you have 
got these, and others whose names also spring to the lips, 
and the members of both Houses, all Admirals, Generals, 
Bishops, Canons, Headmasters, and King’s Counsel, how 
are the remaining tens of thousands to be chosen ? 


* x 


One speculates and speculates, but in vain. Will 
reference books be used as a basis? Will an elective ele- 
ment be introduced into the “system,” two subscribers 
being entitled to nominate a third? Has an entrance fee, 
as an additional check and filter, been thought of ? Will 
persons who have previously taken other papers be liable 
to receive a card from the local Times Control Committee ? 
Will they be compelled to use the tickets if they don’t 
want to? Will candidates have to pass an entrance 
examination in the past policy of the Times? Will they 
be required to swear before a Commissioner for Oaths that 
they have read Lord Northcliffe’s At the War, and that 
they have never taken his name in vain? Will the 
“drastic rationing system” be buttressed by penalties 
against Times-hogging by families; will one be liable to 
retribution if one succeeds in buying the Times by taking an 
assumed name—e.g., Bishop of Zambesia? I wish that 
the Times could have found space for a short explanatory 
leader on this subject. Not that I would willingly have 
spared the leader that did appear on Tuesday. It began : 


We publish this morning an article on pigs which will need no 
commendation to readers interested in these animals, but we hope 
that others who are not at present interested will read it in order 
that their interest may be aroused. In truth the subject ought 


to interest everybody, for it concerns everybody. It is a war subject. 

The pig will give us opportune and substantial help if we give him 

a fair chance, and it is now becoming clear how that can be donc. 
My “ need ” of splendid writing like this is great; and I 
shudder at the prospect of being struck off the rolls. But 
perhaps I shall be allowed, without too many formalities, 
to look at a copy in the local Public Library. 


+ on a 


But the paper situation is undoubtedly serious. It is 
difficult to say quite how serious. In the first place I 
imagine that the 50 per cent. reduction that the Govern- 
ment has proclaimed is still subject to negotiation. We 
have had these scares before, and found that things did not 
turn out quite so badly as they promised. In the second 
place, one does not know how far the manufacturers will 
be able to exploit new home sources of raw materials : 
if only an economical system of collection could be devised, 
there are enough worthless books and documents in the 
country to keep us going for many months by pulping 
alone. In the third place, it is conceivable that the Govern- 
ment which now, bless its heart, eats up almost half of the 
total paper imports, may bring itself to retrench a little. 
And, in the fourth place, one cannot discover precisely 
what the individual consumer is entitled to buy, or whether 
he is restricted at all. I write subject to correction, and I 
admit that my headache may have come on before I had 
really got the hang of those new regulations. But as I 
read them the paper-maker is obliged to supply paper up 
to half the 1918 orders to a customer who asks for it, but 
the customer is not forbidden to buy any amount more out 
of whatever surplus the merchants may have available, 
from any sources, after satisfying all the 50 per cent. de- 
mands. One will still, 1 take it, be perfectly free to buy as 
much paper as one can get hold of without incurring any 
penalty. 
> * * 

Newspaper proprietors and publishers must live in hopes 
that things will not be quite so bad as they threaten to be. 
If there were no more than half last year’s amount avail- 
able for anybody, those hardest hit would be those who 
retrenched as much as they could last year; some of the 
newspapers will be down to a single sheet and some of the 
publishers—well, not quite to a single book. But there 
isn’t room even for hope as regards price. Prices are still 
rising and rising. You may be asked now for paper seven or 
eight times what you paid for it at the beginning of the war. 
This, I should think, could hardly be paralleled in the case 
of any other commodity so extensively used. One cannot 
help wondering whether increased costs really justify such 
an enormous rise, and I have heard people discussing the 
possibility of fixing prices. But unless something could be 
done in the way of standardising qualities the difliculties 
of arranging a schedule, where kinds are so numerous and 
diverse, are unimaginable. 

+ a * 


I may, since I am mentioning the Times, call attention 
to a remarkable article in Thursday’s Literary Supplement. 
It is a review of a book on the Russian Revolution by the 
Times correspondent in Petrograd. The striking thing 
about it is that the reviewer bluntly calls the Times’ own 
correspondent an ignoramus about the literary origins of 
modern Russian ideas. Judging from the extract about 
Dostoievsky he is fully justified. This egregious Times 
correspondent describes Dostoievsky as a Nihilist, for 
whose followers there was “no God, no Tsar, no law, no 
family ties.” Shades of the Slavophils! I wonder if this 
man ever read the commemorative oration on Pushkin—or 


any of the novels, for that matter. 
SOLOMON EAGLe, 
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NEW NOVELS 


Beneath the Surface, and Other Stories. By Geratp WARkE 
CornisH. With a portrait of the author, and an 


Introduction by Desmonp MacCarruy. Grant 
Richards. 6s. net. 

Drifting (with Browne). By Byers FLetcuer. Illustrated. 
Heinemann. 6s. net. 


To read Captain Warre Cornish’s stories, and to know 
that he has been killed in the war, is to realise afresh— 
if, indeed, in these days one can ever pause from realising 
—the loss in brains, sympathy, spirit, service, that war 
involves. I say “ loss,” not “ waste’; for if one believed 
that a life freely offered for what was held worth while 
could be regarded as “* waste,” life itself would be so horrible, 
and death so desirable, that the argument of gricf would 
defeat itself. But the sense of loss, of contrast, is renewed 
by every delicate inflection of the author’s thought, every 
subtle endeavour of his sympathy. It is evident, even from 
these few brief stories, that he combined, in a rare degree, 
scholarship with an active and vital interest in the affairs 
of his own day. His reconstructions of the past are 
admirable—far more admirable than they could have 
been made by anyone who “ lived in the past ” (as is some- 
times said, by way of eulogy, about scholars) rather than 
in the present. He has 2 story here called Anabasis. 1 
have never read the story as Xenophon wrote it—since 
I first read it ; it was the first Greek I ever did read. And 
my single recollection of it is therefore (I have heard many 
other people say the same) that it is “‘ easy Greek,” and 
that a large number of the sentences record merely the 
number of parasangs marched in a day. Now, if only 
I could have read Captain Warre Cornish’s Anabasis first ! 
There is a whole theory of education in the wish ; a theory 
that is more and more being accepted, I believe, in the 
teaching of the classics. There is something in this Anabasis 
which, without seeming like an imitation, recalls the method 
of Anatole France—the quict, unpretentious scholarliness, 
the irony, the rich simplicity, the colour and movement. 
Nor is that the only influence that I faney I can detect. 
Consider this, from Eliza Jennings : 

The room was cold and the air stuffy. The ceiling, crossed by 
beams, was whitewashed, and the lower part of the walls was papered 
with a grey pattern. The counterpane on the bed was of a faded 

_ blue check. A white blind, marked with{iron-mould stains, was 
pulled down over the window, and curtains were nailed up on either 
side of it, consisting of two lengths of fancy muslin and two of red 
flannel. 

That cold objective particularity of description, cunningly 

reduced to an easy rhythm, so that the mind of the reader 
is drawn off from the studied charm of style}to the facts 
and the atmosphere described—everybody does, or attempts 
to do, that now; but most have learnt it, I think, directly 
or indirectly, from Flaubert. This may be fancy on my 
part ; I am certain there is no fancifulness in my recognition 
of a similarity between some of Mr. Galsworthy’s portraiture 
and Captain Warre Cornish’s Portrait of a Gentleman. 
In The Stowaway and The Poet and the Atheist, a philosophy 
of life is implied—implied with restraint, with care, with 
that almost diffident reluctance of the scholar to accept 
or advance crude theory; yet implied definitely and 
strongly. The Stowaway, says Mr. Desmond MacCarthy 
in his Introduction (a model of what such an Introduction 
should be—full of compressed wisdom and unprejudiced 
appreciation)—The Stowaway “is a criticism of the ugly, 
inhuman muddle of the social order of « country that 
prides itself first on being a great Empire, compared with 
the sanity and decency of conditions in one which is frankly 
‘a Power of the second order.’ But in it . . . occurs a 
delirium which is significant in the history of the hero.” 
And after a brief analysis of the story, Mr. MacCarthy 
goes on, in words which I make no apology for quoting 


7 


at length: ‘ It docs not do to press too hard for definite 
meanings ; but it is clear that the underlying suggestion 
is that though darkness and suffering lie close beneath 
rational happiness, there is something friendly in the 
unknown powers, at any rate towards one who acts on 
that supposition, however blindly and fecklessly. But in 
The Poet and the Atheist, which was written a few years 
later, there is more than this conception of a friendly 
Destiny, which may lead the individual to a happy and 
reasonable existence. Such ends as that ideal implies 
are here no longer regarded as ultimate ; the words of the 
dying man deny the value of the poet’s rich, well-balanced 
existence : ‘ It is all upside down.’ And at last, in Beneath 
the Surface, this mystical strain finds direct expression 
in what is at once a traveller’s tale and an allegory of the 
author’s sense of the true nature of the world: a belief 
in the limitless power of mind over matter.” 

Beneath the Surface, which is far the longest and most 
ambitious, and in some ways the most interesting, of the 
stories here collected, is at the same time, in my judgment, 
the only failure. It fails because the mystical meaning 
is altogether too large for the artistic form employed, 
and keeps breaking out in irrelevancies and contradictions. 
It deals with the re-absorption, into the stream of reality, 
of a man, Fin Lund, an explorer, all whose travels have 
been the result, or rather as it were the expression, of a 
creed, an intention, an identification of himself with some 
manifestation of essential being. Finally, Lund is absorbed 
with the stream of creation at its source ; and that source 
is located by the Euphrates, on the site of the legendary 
Garden of Eden. The symbolism suggests the outflow 
and return of Creation’s stream. The difliculty of such 
a subject is obvious, and is perhaps insurmountable. Unless 
the outward sign is very clearly distinguished from the 
inper meaning, confusion is set up; and in this story the 
philosophy is confused. ‘The surface movement of our 
lives is only the froth and surge on the fringe of the deeper 
movement.” The idea contained in this metaphor of 
“ froth and surge ” recurs several times, and always vitiates 
the theme. For a prime cause must cause everything ; 
it cannot leave anything aside as froth, waste, by-product. 
And even if it could, why should that by-product be precisely 
that ordinary life of ours which philosophy, if it is going 
to explain at all, has got to explain? And if a prime cause, 
or principle of creation, must be clethed in physical 
phenomena to be intelligible to us, why will not the physical 
phenomena we know of serve? What gain is there to the 
symbolism in inventing another set of phenomena, also 
physical, to contradict what ought to be explained ? 

** .. I shall reach the life of the earth, its end or its beginning, 
whichever you like to call it—ithat is to say, so far as charts and 
maps are capable of recording it.” 

** Is this goal, then, some place marked on a map ? ” said I. 

** Certainly,” he said, “‘ or, at any rate, capable of being marked. 

~The Hebrews recognised—did they not ?—a certain spot on the 

earth’s surface as being nearer the origin and source of all things 

than any other... .” 
The Greeks had a similar “ recognition’; and I quote 
the above scrap of dialogue because in it the symbolism 
seems to me simplest and clearest. Myers’s essay on the 
Greek Oracles, with its wonderful translations, throws, 
by the way, much light on the meaning and working of 
this particular symbol. 

Drifting (with Browne) is a well-intentioned book. It 
has on its title-page the explanatory lines : 

** Just drop your oars and drift a while, 
Relax your face and let it siwie.” 

And it is the sort of book which will either amuse you or 
cause you pain by its dreadful failure to amuse you. There 
is an American in it who talks like this: 

** I guess I’m falling for this idea of afternoon tea like the rest 
of you people,” he said. ‘* Absolutely impossible to live in London 
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and keep tea out of your system. Sure, I'll come. By the time 
I get back to New York, I expect I'll be so saturated with the tea 
habit that my internal organism will start a howl for its dose of 
tannin every day about four o’clock. Business will have to wait 
on the cup that cheers. Fancy a cup cheering loud enough to stop 
business on Broadway for an hour! Some cup, eh?” 
This is a fair average specimen. Browne himself is rich 
and fat. He has a love-affair and (when the war comes) 
a commission—which removes the fat. Most of the 
incidents are elaborately facetious. GeraLtp Goutp. 


RECENT VERSE 
The Loving History of Peridore and Paravail. By Macnice 
Hewett. Collins. 5s. net. 
Memories of Childhood. By Joun Freeman. No. 1 of 
the Green Pastures Series. Morland Press. 2s. net. 
Whin. By Wirrrip Witson Greson. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net. 
The rarest kind of praise to be given to any poet—and 

it gets rarer and rarer as time goes on—is contained, perhaps, 
in the expression of a preference for his longer poems. 
This appreciation, which few authors of our time have 
deserved, and still fewer received, may very fairly be given 
to Mr. Hewlett, who, apparently, cannot move entirely at 
ease unless he has some thousands of lines to do it in. Thus 
the liveliest and most individual of his compositions is that 
quite long poem, The Song of the Plow; and the scale of 
merit descends till the shortest pieces are, as a rule, 
the least satisfactory of all. The present poem, therefore, 
as might be expected, stands somewhere midway in the 
seale, being by no means so good as The Song of the Plow, 
and yet having grace, vigour, vividness, and originality— 
qualities in which its author’s shorter pieces are sometimes 
apt to be lacking. Yet its defects may not be wholly due 
to the fact that it only extends to some sixteen or seventeen 
hundred lines instead of three or four thousand. Narrative 
poetry stands or falls by the taste and the invention shown 
in the story; and it is not possible to pretend that all Mr. 
Hewlett’s genius for writing narrative verse can make 
this particular plot successful. It turns on a medieval 
fancy that the immortal soul is not born with the child, 
but enters the body in the mother’s milk; and of the 
two essential contrivances of the tale, that in which the 
hermit Vigilas robs the child Paravail of her soul by taking 
her from her foster-mother too early is too obviously 
engineered to carry conviction, while that in which she 
is provided with a soul at the age of fifteen or so is—if the 
truth be told—somewhat offensive. The story appears 
to have been put together out of scraps of medieval legend ; 
and, though Mr. Hewlett is much too clever a workman to 
allow it to appear incoherent, it does appear a little 
mechanical and lacking in spontaneity. These strictures 
apply to the story, but not to the telling of it—which is 
in Mr. Hewlett’s best manner. His method of narrative 
in verse is something quite peculiar in English literature, 
avoiding ornament or elaboration and developing a regular 
and really remarkable pace. This poem runs quite evenly, 
and practically without pauses from beginning to end. 
As a result of his speed and intentness on getting his story 
told, it becomes very difficult to quote from Mr. Hewlett. 
His qualities, even his special rhythmical qualities, are 
apparent in the whole, but generally indistinguishable 
in the parts, just as a spoonful of a coloured liquid may 
look dull and colourless, while a bucketful shows the proper 
tint ; but two verses may be given, perhaps, as an insufficient 
specimen of the poem. These describe Paravail’s meeting 
with Peridore : 

Straying the waste at her wild will, 

She happen’d on him where he lay, 

His flock about him, dreamy and still 

In the mild promise of a day, 


Dark-hair'd and berry-brown—but fay 

He thinks her, sprite of stream or hill. 
He sits at gaze, his chin to his knees, 
Not daring utter what he sees. 


She, like a wild thing, noses him 

Upon the air, and peers about 

With large eyes wondering and dim, 
While tiptoe and with fingers out 

She hesitates, incarnate doubt 

In momentary nerve and limb, 

As if each tense expectant muscle 
Would flash response to gleam or rusile. 

Mr. John Freeman’s new pamphlet of verses is not, on 
the whole, a very good example of his work. These 
twelve poems record recollections of the incidents and 
emotions of a child; and their range is consequently some- 
what narrower than Mr. Freeman's range really is. Yet, 
so far as they go, they are characteristic of him. His 
gift is of an individual nature—even, in the way of the 
best of the newer poets, of an aloof and solitary nature. 
His poems are reminiscent, rather, of instantaneous photo- 
graphs; they capture their subjects not as anyone ever 
sees them, but, we feel, as they might appear to tempera- 
ments a thousandfold quicker than the ordinary. Mr. 
Freeman does not describe the moment or the memory, 
whether of feeling or of vision, as most poets do, in its 
place in what philosophers call “ the experiential flux ” ; 
he rather arrests it and holds it up to the view, unreal 
but convincing in its unaccustomed rigidity. The best 
example of this is 7'he Chair, which is too long to quote 
and has appeared already in these pages. The opening 
of The Fire may be quoted in its place : 

Near the house flowed, or paused, the black Canal, 
Edged by the timber piles so black and tall. 

From the rotten fence I watched the horses pull 
Along the footpath, slow and beautiful, 

Moving with strength and ease, in their great size 
And untired movement wonderful to my eyes ; 


Their dull brass clanking as each shaggy fovt 
Stamped the soft cinder-track as fine as soot. 


Mr. Freeman applies the individual angle of observation 
here displayed not only to visual memories, but also to 
emotions. What does not appear from the present collec- 
tion, but what is equally true, is that he can apply it to the 
sensations of a grown man as well as to memories of 
childhood. 

It is a redeeming point in Mr. W. W. Gibson that, whatever 
vagaries he may be led into in his pursuit of poetry, he is 
never pompous, and he is always transparently, even 
pathetically, sincere. The trouble with him is that he 
spends the single-hearted devotion, which most poets 
spend on the subjects of poetry, on ways of writing poetry ; 
and he is consequently misled by tricks, more or less childish, 
the only redeeming merit of which is that he obviously 
cannot, even subconsciously, intend them to mislead 
any reader. His present trick is the exploitation of proper 
names for poetic purposes ; but his readers are more likely 
to be bored than hoodwinked by a book in which forty-three 
pieces out of fifty have “ poetical ”’ place-names in them- 
some having two or three apiece, as: 

By Hungry Law and Grindstone Law, 
a By Harden Edge and Hoggeril Hill. 
r: 

*Twixt Carrowbrough Edge and Settlingstones, 

See old Daddy Skinflint dance in his bones. 
It is not many years since Mr. Gibson abandoned 
“ decorated ’’ verse—the trappings of the pre-Raphaelites, 
Nineveh, Tyre, and all the rest of the wardrobe—for a 
plainer style ; or, at least, so said his admirers then. But 
his present practice seems an unusually easy method of 
decoration, and cannot require anything in the way of 
equipment more poetical than the one-inch Ordnance map. 
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LONDON NOMENCLATURE 


A Dictionary of London. By Henry A. Hansen, F.S.A. 
Jenkins. 42s. net. 

No finer opportunity for a noble experiment in recon- 
struction has ever been presented than the disaster which 
laid London in ruins, working incaleculably more devastation 
in three days than German aircraft with all its modern 
machinery of destruction has been able to do in three years. 
And with the opportunity came the man. Sir Christopher 
Wren, one of the greatest of the many-sided geniuses in 
which the seventeenth century was so rich, immediately 
produced and submitted a scheme for the rebuilding of the 
City on a magnificent scale. The remains of all the old 
crooked, narrow streets were to be swept away, and in their 
place was to rise an organically constructed City, the streets 
of which, from the rebuilt St. Paul’s as their centre, were to 
radiate with rectilinear uniformity to the gates and suburbs. 
But Wren did not reckon with the rapacity and shortsighted- 
ness of the citizens and landlords who would not relinquish 
their valuable building sites even for the pleasure of seeing 
their City made beautiful and convenient; so they did 
after their kind, and their emphatic opposition effectually 
destroyed the embryonic plan, and with it the symmetrical 
and well-ordered City of the future. 

It is usual to deplore the failure of these Carolingians to 
realise the greatness of the occasion. The commercial 
gain would undoubtedly have been great, and the esthetic 
result under such capable direction certainly satisfying, 
while the subsequent development of the huge town 
might have proceeded on some considered lines fol- 
lowing out this great conception, instead of leading 
merely to the joining up of what Grant Allen called 
“a scratch collection of contiguous villages.” But there 
are compensations. These ancient crooked streets, 
whose soothing names crystallise the life and pursuits 
of our medizval ancestors, would have disappeared 
with all their memories and associations. The beautiful 
antique nomenclature—Aldermanbury Postern, Mincing 
Lane and Crutched Friars, The Minories, Knightrider 
Street, St. Mary Axe and Lothbury, and innumerable 
other names having a rhythm and a flavour which are a 
precious possession to the lover of London—would have been 
replaced by colourless names such as James, Charles, York, 
King, even as Queen Victoria Street and King William 
Street are the best substitutes for street names the nineteenth 
century could devise. 

Not only the names of the streets but their very lines and 
boundaries have remained intact. ‘The streets of the 
City were not laid out,” says the late Mr. Harben in his 
introduction, ‘ upon the ancient models, but were allowed 
to grow up for the most part as and how they would, and 
were, except perhaps in the case of the larger streets leading 
directly into and out of the City through the great gates 
in the wall, merely footways leading to and from the houses 
of the citizens, winding and tortuous passages worn by the 
inhabitants of the houses themselves in passing backwards 
and forwards about their daily pursuits and occupations.” 

Let the reader walk down the aged thoroughfare of 
Aldermanbury and note its capricious frontages, its church 
straddling right across the road, and its pavements nowhere 

lel for more than twenty consecutive yards. (In- 
cidentally he will observe that it contains specimens of the 
architecture of each century since the Fire, that it is the 
headquarters of one of England’s most characteristic 
industries, and that its church of “‘ St. Mary de Althermanne- 
bury ” enshrines the bones of Shakespeare’s first editors.) 
Then let him turn to the valuable maps which Mr. Harben 
has provided, and in which the plans of the 16th, 17th, and 
18th century Londons are superimposed upon the modern 
Ordnance Survey, and observe the exactness with which 





nearly all the City streets, except where the two modern 
thoroughfares have cleared them away, follow the outlines 
of the 16th century plan. What European capital can show 
such a complete survival of its ancient ways ? 

Certainly had Wren’s plans succeeded the occasion for this 
volume would not have existed. For this superb Dictionary 
of London contains within its covers an account of the 
origin and position of all the place-names (streets, churches, 
inns, halls, alleys, ete.) which exist or have existed in the 
City of London. We estimate that upwards of 7,000 places 
are thus recorded, and the most casual glance through its 
crowded pages will light upon some specimens of quaint 
and uncouth names, the use of which and sometimes the 
very sites they denominated are now lost. Where were 
Shusshestrate, Horsheved on the Hoop, Payneskey, Litel- 
caponhers, Grymmesbies, Gropecontelane, and Blanch 
Appleton, and what did they mean? Mr. Harben spent 
thirty years in identifying and explaining these intriguing 
polysyllables, and he produced a unique piece of work 
which will be indispensable to any future student of London 
topography and history. 

Such, however, is the imperfection of all human endeavour 
that we have detected some omissions even in this monu- 
mental work. Montfichet Castle, which formerly stood to 
the west of Baynard’s Castle, and with it and Tower Royal 
and the Tower of London formed a strong line of fortifications 
on the river side of the City, does not appear to be recorded. 
Newton Hall, where for many years the faithful of the 
Comtist sect held their meetings, still stands in a derelict 
condition just off Fetter Lane. It is said to have been 
built for the Royal Society (hence the name), but this is 
open to doubt, which a reference to our Dictionary does not 
remove, for the name is unfortunately omitted. So, too, is 
the Cooper’s Arms, a modest tavern standing at the corner 
of Monkwell Street and Silver Street upon what is surely 
the most sacred site in the City. For here William Shake- 
speare lodged the space of fourteen years in the house of one 
Mountjoy, a Huguenot tradesman, and it is the only spot 
in London which can be identified as an actual home of 
the poet. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Grace and Personality. By Jonn Oman. Cambridge University Press. 
6s. net, 

This volume is an effort to restate the problem of the relationship 
between man and the eternal. In especial the relation between human 
free-will and God will always secure a certain audience, Mr. Oman’s 
book deserves recognition as an endeavour to restate the grounds 
of religion by a man whom the war has turned from the sobriety of 
University life to work among soldiers. He avoids very successfully 
the temptation to make capital out of the war ; but one feels in reading 
his essay that it is the writing of one who, thoughtful at any time, 
has been compelled to deeper thought by the obvious inadequacy 
of current Christian theology. 


THE CITY 


HE financial event of the week is undoubtedly the 

I visit of a number of tanks to London for the purpose 

of obtaining subscriptions to National War Bonds, 

and the first three days’ operations have undoubtedly re- 
sulted in a most formidable total. A warning note must, 
however, be sounded against attaching too great value 
to some of the big subscriptions, the effect of which is 
more theatrical than real, for in many cases they merely 
represent loans from banks. In an excellent little pamphlet, 
entitled Inflation of Credit, issued by, William Blackwood 
and Sons, Mr. T. J. Carlyle Gifford, W.S., instances the case 
of the City of Glasgow, which subscribed £2,000,000 sterling 
to the 1917 Loan by means of a loan from its bankers, the 
City admitting that such loan cannot be paid off for another 
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THE GREAT DECISION.—No, 2. 


“ The era of aristocracies is 
over; nations must now 
stand or fall by the intelli- 
gence of . . . their People.” 


OUR SUCCESS OR FAILURE 


E are deciding the future success of the 
British nation. 


As things stand, nine out of every ten children 
in this country receive no Educational training 
afterthe age of fourteen. Their destiny is left to 
accident. 

Ninety per cent. of the future citizens of England 
become wage-earners before their minds are en- 
lightened and their characters formed. 


It is argued by some, that the parents cannot 
afford to lose the wages earned by their children, It 
is our argument that the State cannot afford to 
lose the intelligence dormant in the children. 


In the days that are coming upon us no amount 
of bustle and energy will make up for an insuffi- 
ciency of trained intelligence. That State will be 
supreme, leading the world in the arts of Govern- 
ment and industry, which has at the very least 90 
per cent. of its youth training for efficient citizen- 
ship—training to be intelligent—not Io per cent. 


Reason ts always on the side of right. 


The State can no more misuse the minds of its 
children with impunity than a man with impunity 
can starve a horse or neglect an engine. 


Our fathers succeeded at the time of Waterloo 
because it was a period of energy, and they were 
the most energetic people in Paiees. But our 
time is a time for trained znte//igence, and it isa 
fact that we are not succeeding in this. 


There is enough intelligence in our children to 
enable us to keep a foremost: place in the world, 
but it is sleeping intelligence, intelligence that 
must be awakened, trained, and directed. 


The sleeping mind of the child is the raw 
material of the good citizen. 


England has need of good citizens. Her raw 
material of good citizens is as sound and tough as 
any in the world. But go per cent. of this raw 
material is denied that treatment which alone can 
assure the finished article demanded by the future. 


The future demands Education. We must prepare 
to supply that Demand. 


Our nation will stand or fall by the intelligence 
or ignorance of our people. 


Can it hope to stand against the rivalry of other 
nations if the intelligence of 90 per cent. of its 
future citizens is starved in the interest of wages? 


Just as the force and power of an engine must 
be directed by a trained man, so the energy and 
strength of a man must be directed by his trained 
intelligence. 


In the great fight of the last century against 
child labour in factories the appeal was made to 
the compassion of the human heart. It wasa senti- 
mental, an emotional appeal. To-day the appeal 
is to our intelligence. 


We énow that the State’s supreme need is good 
citizens; we énow that training is essential to good 
citizenship ; we snow that the rivalries of the 
future will be more and more the rivalries of 
Education ; knowing these things, can we say it is 
rational to look for intelligent citizens among 
children whose education ceases at fourteen years 
of age? 

Those who oppose themselves to this logic cannot 
take up their position on the ground of intelligence. 
They can only fight, as those fought who opposed 
the factory legislation of the last century, on the 
ground of an immediate selfish interest. Z/ey /ook 
only to the present, not to our future National 
welfare. 

It is in the interest of industry, as much as it is 
in the interest of the State, that the children of 
this country should be given every opportunity, 
every encouragement, to grow up into strong and 
intelligent citizens. 


The battles of the future will be industrial battles, 


With go per cent. of our future soldiers of in- 
dustry untrained, undisciplined, and unenlightened, 
England must lose those battles of intelligence. 
She cannot win them. 


Future Wellingtons and Nelsons are drifting 
every year into dead-end occupations. Shakespeare 
hangs on the back of a van, and Stephenson is a 
lift boy. 

We are throwing away our only chances of 
future prosperity. Our strategy is the strategy of 
waste, 


Education, to ensure efficient citizenship, is 
absolutely necessary to the future maintenance of 
England’s greatness. 


This is one of a series of articles upon 
the national necessity for the passage 
of the Education Bill, roviding com- 
pulsory whole-time ucation until 
the age of 14 and compulsory part- 
time education for some years after- 
wards. 


“ THE GREAT DECISION ” 
Already published : 
No. 1. Now orn Never. 

No. 2. Our Success on Fatrvre. 
Copies free on Request to 
TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE Co., 
LTD., MANCHESTER. 


For your own sake, your children’s sake, your 
country's sake, do allyou can to push through the 
Education Bill. Get in touch with your M.P. 
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eight years. Subscriptions of this nature, he points out, 
result in practically no diminution in private control over 
goods ak services, and the only result is that the persons 
to whom the Government has paid the proceeds of the loan 
are now in the market for goods and services with the 
monetary tokens they have received, while there is no cor- 
responding reduction in the number of tokens in the hands 
of other people. He adds: ‘inflation of credit is the alter- 
native to taxation adopted by governments which either 
fear or despise the peoples they govern.” The subscriptions 
of real value are those which entail upon the subscribers 
a corresponding diminution of spending power. The 
investor, therefore, who, by restricting his expenditure in 
other directions, purchases War Bonds to the full extent 
of his possible economies, may make only a modest showing 
and may not receive a free advertisement in the Press, 
but is really doing more than is comprehended in some 
of the mammoth amounts that figure in the list. 
oe a * 


It has been known for a long time that Courtaulds, Ltd., 
the manufacturers of crépe and artificial silk, were likely 
to give their shareholders a bonus, and in these notes on 
April Ist, 1916, when the shares were quoted at (91s., I 
wrote: “A jobber who deals in these shares tells me they 
will go up to 120s.” They have; in fact, these shares, 
which in July, 1914, were: quoted at 63s. 3d., are now 
169s. 3d. In addition to a dividend of 30 per cent., there 
will be distributed in respect of each share held two 6 per 
cent. Preference and two Ordinary £1 shares representing 
part of the Company’s interest in the Viscose Company of 
Pennsylvania (American manufacturers of artificial silk), 
which is now valued at six and a half millions sterling. 
As all Courtaulds’ existing capital was issued at the rate 
of 50 fully paid shares of £1 for each ordinary share of £5, 
the original holder of a £5 share now finds the nominal 
value of his capital increased to £250. The fine business 
possessed by this Company has certainly not been ruined 
by the war. 

* * * 

Owners of shipping who now sell out should not object 
to a capital levy. On February 24th of last year refer- 
ence was made in these notes to an investment in the 
Scholefield Steamship Company which in 1915 cost £365 5s. 
and had realised on liquidation £1,343 15s., with more to 
come. The liquidator has now issued a further circular 
to shareholders stating that the liquidation is working 
out rather better than anticipated, and he finds he can 
safely distribute a further 5s. per share on account, which 
makes a distribution of £7 5s. per share up to date. The 
correspondent who sends me the circular bought his shares 
in the market in September, 1915, at 28s. 6d. each. Although 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is not extremely popular 
with ship owners and managers since he revealed his own 
considerable gains on shipping investments, he might do 
worse than send out a special appeal to shareholders of 
shipping companies which are liquidating, and private 
owners who are selling their vessels, to subscribe to National 
War Bonds. 

8 cg x 

In Wednesday’s Daily News a correspondent asks for (but 
does not receive) an explanation of “ the following aston- 
ishing table of salt prices.” To the table I have added 
a column showing the market quotations of the £4 
Ordinary Shares of the Salt Union, Ltd., on the same 
dates. These quotations, if not an explanation of the 
rise in salt prices, are at least a corollary to whatever 
explanation there be. It should be added that in July, 
1917, the £4 Ordinary shares were split into four shares of 


£1 each. 
Share 


Share 
Per ton. quotation. 


Per ton. quotation. 


July, 1914 ....16s. 6d. 5s. April, 1917 ....51s. 8d. 53s, 6d. 
May,1915 ....17s.6d. 5s.  Sept.,1917.....52s. 8d. 77s. 
October, 1915. .20s. 6d. 5s. (i.e., 19s. 8d. per £1 share). 
March, 1916 ..46s. 2d. 20s. January, 1918. .61s. 2d. 109s. 
Sept.,1916....49s.2d. 58s. (i.e., 27s. 8d. per £1 share). 


Emit Davies. 








COMPANY MEETING 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 


The Annual Meeting of the Prudential Assurance Company 
(Limited) was held on Thursday last at the Chief Office, Holborn 
Bare, Sir Thomas Dewey, Bart., the Chairman of the Companys, 


presiding. 

The Chairman said :— 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—The third year of the War has passed; 
indeed, we are now well advanced into the fourth, and although victory 
has not yet been attained, we are all proud to feel that, as a nation, we 
are still more determined to spare no effort in order to attain such 
victory. During the past year this Company has taken no inconsider-. 
able part in matters relative to the War, both as regards the shoulder- 
ing of War burdens and affording active support to the Government 
in every possible way. 

As everyone is aware, this is Business Men’s Week, and a special 
endeavour is being made to increase the sale of War Bonds and War 
Savings Certificates. I feel sure that the Shareholders will be pleased 
to know that the Prudential has consistently used every endeavour 
to help forward the War Savings movement. Our Outdoor Staff have 
rendered constant assistance. Our Actuary, Mr. Burn, has been a 
member of the Central Committee from the first, and has spent a 
large portion of his time in active work of a most important nature. 

Our Statistical and Actuarial Departments have, and are still under- 
taking, free of all cost to the Government, an amount of work in con- 
nection with the accounts of over 40,000 War Savings Associations 
throughout the country, which we believe would astonish some Govern- 
ment Departments. 

Our own War Savings Association in the Head Office is, I understand, 
the largest in existence, considerably over 100,000 Certificates having 
already been purchased. Recently we have instituted a Kiosk in this 
building, which is doing good work. Many of our staff skilled in 
accountancy are voluntarily giving their spare evenings to the work 
of auditing the accounts of other War Savings Associations. 

However, notwithstanding our activities in connection with War 
Savings as well as other national objects, we have still been able to 
carry on our work with a degree of success which in the circumstances 
is most gratifying. 

The total income of the year was only a little short of twenty million 
pounds, the actual figure being £19,880,500, which is an increase of 
£1,179,366 over that for the previous year. Of this increase £403,382 
is due to interest and £754,371 to premiums. There has been an 
increase in the premiums credited in all three Branches. 

In the General Branch the increase was £10,201, in the Ordinary 
Branch it was £265,035, and in the Industrial Branch it was £479,185. 
I must, however, point out that to some extent the increase in the 
Industrial Branch is due to the fact that our accounts are made up 
to the Monday in each week, and in 1917 there were 53 Mondays to 
take into account. 

The new business in the Ordinary Branch shows a record increase. 
The new premium income—viz., £567,472—was much in excess of that 
for any previous year. Some considerable portion of this increase was 
due to our National War Bond Policy, under which the policyholder 
is enabled to purchase his War Bonds by instalments on very favour- 
able terms. 

During the year our system of dealing with proposals on under- 
average lives has received careful consideration, and it has been 
decided to offer suitable terms to practically all proposers, however poor 
their physique or general state of health. 

Since June we have issued a number of policies to persons who would 
previously have been considered uninsurable, on terms mutually satis- 
factory both to the assured and ourselves. 

On the other side of the account, the claims paid exceed £9,200,000, 
and the total payments to our policyholders exceed £9,700,000, or more 
than £31,000 for each working day. The War Claims for the year have 
again been exceedingly heavy, and, as in previous years, have fallen 
mainly on the Industrial Branch. 

The amount paid was £1,507,625 on 70,488 claims, of which 65,665 
were in the Industrial Branch representing claims of £1,109,240, and 
4,823 were in the Ordinary Branch representing claims of £398,385. 
The total War Claims paid up to the present time amount to nearly 
£3,500,000. 

In the General Branch the large increase is mainly due to our Air- 
craft Personal Insurance Policies, which we believe will become still 
more popular when their very favourable terms are more generally 
known. We all hope that we have seen the worst of the air raids, but 
I think any prudent person who is in any way subject to this risk will 
agree that the expenditure of 20s. for a policy of £1,000 is a wise ex- 
penditure. 

It will also be observed that the Company is now transacting Trustee 
and Executor business. The many advantages to settlers and to 
testators of appointing a Corporation of undoubted integrity such as 
the Prudential to act as trustee and executor is becoming more widely 
recognised, and we anticipate a very considerable expansion in this 
class of business in the near future. 
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Turning to the results of the Valuation, the surplus of the Ordinary 
Branch amounts to £1,584,540, which is an increase of £166 300 over 
the figure for the previous year. 

For years 1915 and 1916 you will remember that the Dirctors did 
not distribute any surplus among the policyholders and shareholders 
from this Branch. During the two years £1,000,000 was added to the 
Investments Reserve Fund, and £1,500,000 was carried to a Contin- 
gency Fund. This Contingency Fund was set up for the purpose of 
safeguarding the rights of the holders of participating policies in the 
Ordinary Branch 

In order to prevent any hardship or inequity, an interim bonus of 
£1 per cent. was paid on those policies which became claims by death 
or maturity. The question which the Directors have had to consider 
was whether the position of the Ordinary Branch justified them in 
withholding a similar bonus from the other policyholders. After taking 
all possible contingencies into account, the Directors considered that 
they could with safety allocate a bonus at the same rate as the interim 
bonus—viz., £1 per cent. on the sums assured for each year’s premium 
paid since the last declaration. 

In order to do this we have transferred £1,000,000 from the Con- 
tingency Fund, which will therefore stand at £500,000. In view of the 
special conditions now prevailing, the Directors consider that it would 
be inadvisable to allow this bonus to be cashed, and in these circum- 
stances it has been decided to withhold for the present the usual cash 
option. In these cases, however, where it is desired to utilise the bonus 
for the purpose of paying the premiums on our National War Bond 
policies, facilities will be afforded wherever possible. 

These policies can only be issued for a limited time, dependent on the 
issue of National War Bonds. The cashing of the bonus where required 
for National War Bond purposes must result in further assisting the 
Government. Additional War Bonds will thus be purchased, and at 
the same time the policyholder will be afforded an opportunity for a 
favourable investment, which will not be available when the present 
issue of War Bonds is withdrawn. 

Of the remainder of the surplus, £400,000 has been added to the 
Investments Reserve Fund, which now stands at £2,400,000, and 
£178,412 has been carried forward. 

In the Industrial Branch the surplus disclosed by the valuation is 
£616,260, including the sum of £184,530 brought forward; this com- 
pares with a surplus of £1,000,892 for 1916. 

Of this surplus £300,000 was transferred to the Investments Reserve 
Fund, which now stands at £1,700,000, and £92,470 has been carried 
forward. 

It will thus be seen that in respect of the profits earned during the 
year the position of the Industrial Branch is very different from that 
of the Ordinary Branch. 


The Industrial Branch has had to bear the strain of the War in a 
much greater degree than is the case in the Ordinary Branch. Apart 
from the question of depreciation, which is common to both Branches, 
the Industrial Branch has, as I have already stated, suffered more 
severely on account of War Claims, and in addition has had to bear 
7 meee burden on account of the Courts (Emergency Powers) 

ct. 

The premiums on many of the policies under the Courts 
(Emergency Powers) Act have been unpaid for two or three years, and 
this accounts in part for the large increase in the amount of ouw- 
standing premiums shown in our Balance Sheet. During 1918 alone 
we may expect that the unpaid premiums under the Act will exceed 
£250,000—indeed, with any considerable alteration of the present con- 
ditions of employment, this figure may be greatly exceeded. 

We have also to take into account the future, which includes the 
transition period at the close of the War, when our difficulties, if the 
Act ie still in force, are likely to be greatly increased. In these 
circumstances we had no option but to retain the reserve of £350,000. 

Apart from the duty of getting on with the War, which must come 
first of all, one of the most encouraging signs of the times is the 
manifest desire of our great financial and commercial institutions 
to render their organisations as efficient as possible in order that they 
may be in a position to meet, to assist, and even to guide the great 
development which we all anticipate will be vouchsafed to this nation 
and Empire after the declaration of Peace. 

In view of the magnitude of our invested funds it is clear that our 
financial responsibilities must be proportionately serious, and no 
trouble has been spared in order that the best results may be secured. 

Every investment made by the Company is in the first place investi- 
gated and reported on by one or more of our Expert Officers, and 
afterwards forms the subject of constant attention and consideration. 

The Government, as you know, turned to the Prudential when they 
wanted, for the regulation of the American exchange, a man to control 
the purchase and deposit of American Securities, and the honour of 
Knight of the Order of the British Empire which the King bestowed 
upon our Secretary, Sir George May, early in this year was a fitting 
recognition of the services he was able, with the cordial consent of 
the Company, to render to the Nation. 


When making our investments it is not merely, nor, indeed, mainly, 
@ question of obtaining a slightly higher rate of interest which is the 
preoccupation of your Directors, though it is, of course, incumbent 
upon them to make the best possible use of the money; in the view of 
the Board their responsibility does not end there. We endeavour, 
not only at the time of investment, but subsequently, to be and to 
remain acquainted with the use to which our capital is put and to 


take a sustained interest in the administration of those States, Cor- 
porations, Companies, or individuals to whom we entrust it. 

As you may imagine, at the present time our interest is principally 
directed to our own country, for the most striking feature of the 
balance-sheet is the increase in our holding of Government Securities 
of no less than £9,500,000 during the year; the net increase in our 
funds, after deducting the balance of the advance obtained from our 
bankers being over £4,500,000. 

As I said in my speech last year, we have chosen the path of sup- 
porting Government Loans with all our available resources, and shall 
continue to do so as long as the necessities of the country demand it. 

To carry out this policy this involved the obtaining of an advance 
from our bankers of £5,000,000, which at the end of the year had been 
reduced to £3,487,500, and has by now been further reduced to under 
£3,000,000. 

It is necessary to go back over 60 years in the history of the 
Prudential in order to find an item in the balance-sheet representing 
a loan obtained by the company. The present borrowing is one we 
are glad to place on record, for it was effected in response to the 
request made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that we should 
support the War Loan by all the means in our power. 

It was possible for us to have reduced the loan by a much greater 
sum, but we felt, when National War Bonds were issued, that the 
interests of the nation demanded we should purchase these Bonds 
rather than further reduce the loan. By the end of the year we had 
bought practically £1,000,000 of War Bonds, and since that date have 
continued to purchase them at the rate of over £70,000 per week. We 
confidently anticipate much larger weekly purchases in the near 
future. 

In this connection I should like to say a word in praise of the 
present system of Government borrowing. 

In spite of the protracted duration of the War, it is encouraging 
to note that the rate of interest paid by the Government on Nationa! 
War Bonds is no greater than that paid on the 5 per cent. War Loan 
when it was issued in February, 1917. 

This fact, coupled with the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, made early last year, that it was not the intention of the 
Government to issue loans at any higher rate than that then paid has 
undoubtedly had the effect of steadying the prices of investments and 
checking depreciation. 

This in itself is of enormous importance to a company holding over 
£100,000,000 invested funds. 

Moreover, the practice of issuing War Bonds in a steady stream, 
rather than making a huge issue at one time, not only avoids disloca- 
tion of the Money Market, but is particularly suitable to a company 
like ourselves, with a large income flowing in week by week. We are 
doing, and will do, all in our power to support Nationa] War Bonds, 
and, in the words of the manifesto issued by the War Savings Com- 
mittee, which you may have seen in the papers, “ You cannot do 
better than follow the Prudential.” 

I am glad to say that the fall in the values of our securities has 
been much less this year than in any year since the commencement of 
the War, and had it not been for the effect of the news from Russia, 
in which country we hold securities representing, I am pleased to 
say, only about 1} per cent. of our funds, our further depreciation this 
year would have been relatively very small. 

We considered, however, that the policy of safety we have followed 
consistently during the War should be continued. 

Our Investment Reserve Funds have now reached the magnificent 
total of £4,100,000. If to this we add the sum of over £5,000,000 
written off our Stock Exchange securities in the six years preceding 
the War we have a total of over £9,000,000 which has been applied to 
meet depreciation. It would be difficult to find a more striking 
example of the inherent strength of the Company, or a more happy 
augury for the future. 

The financial reputation of the Nation is being tried by a period of 
anxiety as intense as it is unparalleled, and you will agree that the 
maintenance of our policy of sound and careful administration of our 
funds is more than ever incumbent on the Directors of the Prudential. 

The question as to whether any part of these Investment Reserve 
Funds should be employed in writing down the value of investments 
was again considered by the Directors. It was, however, decided that, 
in view of the impossibility of gauging the ultimate values of securities 
after the War, it was better to leave the fund in the form of a reserve 
until more settled conditions prevail. 

Each year since the commencement of the War the Prudential 
has been able to chronicle some great financial transaction. Last 
year in addressing you I referred to the application for £25,000,000 
War Loan, although it did not immediately concern the period under 
review. This is by far the largest sum that has ever been the 
subject of a single application, and quite eclipses our earlier efforts 
in the previous War Loans. 

It was rendered possible by the utilisation of our large liquid assets 
in the shape of Treasury Bills which had been accumulated during 
1916 in anticipation of some such call on the Company’s resources. 

The Dividend on this War Loan fell due last December, and the 
Directors decided that it should be invested in National War Bonds. 

At that time a Tank was in Trafalgar Square, and we suggested 
to the War Savings Committee that if the Tank would call at 
Holborn Bars we would make a record subscription. The Committee 
gladly fell in with the suggestion, and after a somewhat adventurous 
voyage due to internal troubles a Tank arrived at the Head Office 
about two hours late. 
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As you may imagine, the arrival of the monster and the ceremony 
of handing to the War Savings representative a cheque for £628,000 
attracted a considerable gathering of sightseers in front of these 
offices, and I was able to take the opportunity of addressing them 
from the top of the Tank and urging them to invest in War Bonds. 
This being the first voyage of the Wandering Tank, the occasion was 
considered a matter of such public interest that cinematograph films 
were taken by several of the leading firms and shown in England 
and the Colonies during the following weeks. 

The idea of the Wandering Tank thus initiated was taken up 
enthusiastically in other parts of the metropolis with great advantage 
to the sale of War Bonds. 

During a period of the year under review there prevailed excep- 
tionally favourable rates of exchange to sellers of Scandinavian 
securities. We were able to take advantage of these conditions and 
sell a considerable portion of our holdings of these securities at 
very high prices. The funds thus obtained have been reinvested, with 
the result that we have obtained securities which we value more 
highly and which yield much more remunerative rates of interest. 

Many of the questions with which we are concerned are naturally 
common to other Assurance Companies, but there are some problems 
which specially affect Industrial Assurance Companies and Societies. 

In the former class the mortality rate is an instance in point, 
and in the latter class the relationship between the Company, its 
staff, and the policyholders. 

Dealing with the subject of mortality, our business is so vast, 
and our 22} millions of policies are so evenly distributed throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, that it is not surprising that our 
mortality experience very closely follows that of the general 
population. 

In the past I have often called your attention to the fact that 
whenever and wherever an accident of any magnitude has occurred, 
involving loss of life, it has invariably been found that a considerable 
proportion of the victims were insured in the Prudential. 

It is, therefore, in no way surprising that the War Claims which 
we have paid, more particularly in the Industrial Branch, have 
been almost exactly proportionate to the total casualties suffered by 
the British Navy and the British Army. 

You have in your hands a diagram which I feel sure will prove 
very interesting. Two of the six lines represent the rates of mortality 
as shown by the latest Census Table and by the third English Life 
Table used for purposes of our valuation. The other four lines 
represent the rates of mortality experienced by the whole of our Male 
Industrial Policyholders during the years 1913, 1915, 1916, and 1917. 

You will at once see that before the War, viz., in 1913, our mortality 
experience almost exactly reproduced that of the latest Census Table, 
particularly at the Military ages. 

During the years 1915, 1916, and 1917, however, the mortality experi- 
ence has been abnormal! to a degree which it is difficult to realise. 

Thus, for example, at about age 21 the mortality rate in 1915 was 5 
times that of our pre-War experience, for 1916 it was 9 times, and 
for 1917 about 12 times that of our pre-War experience. You must 
understand that these rates are calculated upon the whole of our 
experience, and thus represent an average on all policyholders, 
whether on Active Service or at home on civil duties. In endeavour- 
ing to estimate the strain on the Company’s resources which the pay- 
ment of these claims has involved it must be remembered that at the 
younger ages only small reserve values are held. 

I am proud to think that the Prudential has so far been able to 
pay these claims on the lives of our brave defenders without asking 
for any additional premiums or making any deduction from the sum 
assured in the case of all policies effected before the War. You may 
be able to form some idea of what this means by looking at the 
diagram, and noticing that in 1917 the rate of mortality at about age 
20 was equal to that at about age 64. If you will look at the premium 
rates payable at age 20 and age 64 you will perhaps still more clearly 
realise the nature of the burden which the Company has borne. 

There are several other features of interest which the diagram 
discloses, one of which is that although the War Claims have been so 
high at the actual fighting ages of 20 and over, there is a falling off 
at the training ages below 20. This point is still more closely shown 
by a comparison of actual and expected claims. 

I might also draw your attention to the fact that at the Infantile 
ages the rates of mortality amongst children assured in the Prudential 
are lower than those experienced by the general population at the same 
ages. 

At the present time attention is yery properly being given to Child 
Welfare and the saving of Infant lives. I am convinced that a great 
deal of useful work is possible in this direction, more particularly at 
the present time when, owing to the necessity of food control, there 
is increased danger to the health of Mothers and Infants. 

Our own experience of the Infantile rates of mortality has, I am 
glad to say, shown an almost constant improvement year by year. 

For 1917, however, a slight retrograde movement was shown, although 
with the exception of 1916, it is still much the best on record. 

During the present year our records show a somewhat increased 
rate as compared with the corresponding period of last year. 

The weather conditions have not, in our opinion, been such as to cause 
this increased rate. It is not for me to say whether the increase has 


been due to the difficulty of milk supply, but it is quite evident that 
every possible available means should be taken for safeguarding the 
health of our future population. 


Now as regards the relationship between the company, its staff, and 
the policyholders. 

From the time the Prudential embarked upon Industrial Assurance 
in the year 1854 there has been ample evidence that, to use a 
hackneyed expression, it “supplied a long-felt want,” and it should 
be remembered that while we transact a large and increasing Ordinary 
Branch business with clients in more affluent circumstances, the bulk 
of our business, even in the Ordinary Branch, is on the lives of persons 
of limited means. 

Our annual premium income has reached a total of £14,892,571, and 
in this fact and in our increasing volume of new business may be found 
the most conclusive indications that we enjoy the full confidence of the 
public. 

In our view there are two main principles which ought to be and 
must be observed in the conduct of Industrial Assurance. 

They are the necessity for the strictest economy in administration 
and the equitable distribution of profit. 

By far the largest item of expenditure in connection with Industrial 
Assurance is occasioned by the cost of collecting the premiums weekly 
from millions of policyholders at their own doors, and an improved 
organisation of these collections was experimentally undertaken in 
1913 in order that waste of time and efiort might be eliminated. 

At that time our premium income of £12,619,555 was grouped in 
17,611 agencies, and in spite of previous efforts towards concentration, 
many of our representatives were making calls in the same streets 
and houses, with all the useless sacrifice of labour which such 
duplication of work must entail. 

It was then decided to adopt the Block System of collection, so that, 
as time and opportunity permitted, all our collections in a given area 
should come into the hands of one representative of the company. 

When the experimental stage of the work was completed in the 
year 1914 the movement was extended throughout the country, and at 
the close of 1917 nearly one-half of our total premium collection had 
been organised under the new system. 

This concentration of effort has rendered it unnecessary for us to 
increase the number of our staff in proportion to the growth of our 
business, and has enabled us to abstain from replacing a large number 
of men who have !eft our service on account of age, or to engage 
in other attractive employment which they were specially qualified to 
perform. 

Such new appointments as we have made are for the most part of a 
temporary character, for the purpose of “ carrying on ” until our men 
on active service make their triumphant return on the conclusion of 
the War, the company having undertaken to give re-employment not 
less advantageous than that which they relinquished to all who are able 
tq resume work for us after peace shall be declared. 

Our premium income which, as I have said, now reaches £14,892,571, 
is grouped in 18,107 agencies, showing that, as compared with 1913, the 
annual income requiring collection has increased by £2,273,016, while 
there has been a reduction of 4,504 in the number of agents employed. 

The actual result is that the collections are made at a rate which 
is appreciably reduced, while the individual salaries of the agents 
have been substantially increased. 

The economy has not, therefore, been won at the expense of our 
men, and I may repeat what I told you at a previous meeting that 
those agents who prefer to go on working under their old agreements 
have been left undisturbed. 

The value of the system does not end with the agency staff; it has 
already simplified the work of supervision and reduced the difficulties 
attending investigations and reports. 

The full advantage of a gradual reform cannot be gained during the 
period of transition, but the strain on our supervisory and clerical 
staffs has already been relieved in a marked degree. 

I have no hesitation in saying that when we are relieved of the 
extremely heavy burdens which have been imposed upon us by the 
War there will be a reduction in our expense ratio which will enable 
us to give greater benefits to the policyholders as well as increasing 
remuneration to the Staff, without disregard of the legitimate interests 
of the shareholders. 

The War has played sad havoc with our profit-earning capacity; in 
1913, the last pre-War year, the profit distributed represented about 
17 per cent. of our premium income; in round figures, 12} per cent. 
went to the policyholders and outdoor Staff of the company, and the 
remaining 44 per cent. went to the shareholders. 

The War temporarily brought about the practical withdrawal of 
bonuses and is responsible for the very large reduction which has taken 
place in the shareholders’ dividend. In 1916 this dividend had fallen 
from 44 per cent. to less than 3 per cent. of the premium income, and 
for 1917, the year with which we are dealing to-day, your dividend is 
little more than 2} per cent. of that total. 

Much as we regret that the profit-sharing scheme is for the time- 
being inoperative, much as we should like to do more to help our Staff 
in this period of high cost of living, the directors do not think they 
would be justified in asking you to make further sacrifices while the 
company is bearing voluntarily heavy burdens outside of the contracts 
to which it is party—burdens which to a large extent are being 
borne in the interests of the State—burdens exactly comparable with 
others which the State has recognised as her own and which are being 
borne partly or entirely by contributions from the public funds. 

I am happy to say that the earnings of our Agency Staff have not only 
not suffered reduction during recent years, but have, on the other hand, 
shown a considerable increase. In the year 1912 the average earnings 
were £2 per week, and in the year 1917 they had risen to £2 18s. 74. 
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weekly. We have invited any whose earnings are insufficient to meet 
the needs of their dependents to apply for assistance, and in some 
hundreds of cases we have made, and are making, compassionate 
allowances to tide them over the difficulties of the situation. 


You will realise, as we have done, that in spite of the increase in the 
average earnings to which I have referred, the remuneration is, in 
present circumstances, less adequate than in normal times, and you 
will share our regret that we do not feel able to respond to the 
request which has been put forward on behalf of the Agency Staff for 
the payment of a War Bonus. 


The agents find it difficult to understand that an institution with 
one hundred millions of invested funds is yet limited in its capacity to 
meet any demand which may be made upon it, and especially a demand 
which from their point of view is not unreasonable. The Government. 
which is deeply and perhaps unavoidably committed to the system of 
War Bonuses, and is able to meet such increased expenditure from a 
purse which, though not inexhaustible, is much longer than ours, is 
anxious that an influential body of men visiting the homes of the 
great masses of the people should not develop a condition of mind 
which might spread disappointment or discontent throughout the 
country. 

The Minister for Labour to whom the question was referred, invited 
the company to submit it to arbitration, but on further consideration 
recognised that there were valid objections to that method of dealing 
with the difficulty. 

As an alternative to arbitration he proposed that an expert 
committee, to consist of a judge, a prominent actuary. and a prominent 
accountant should inquire and report as to the ability of industrial 
assurance companies and societies, having regard to their commitments, 
to meet this further charge, and your Board had no hesitation 
in agreeing to submit its case to this committee, whose report will 
doubtless be made in due course. 


I have more than once made clear to you the nature of the special 
burdens which the company kas been carrying throughout the War. 


Of two of these, the depreciation in investments and the allowances 
to members of the Staff on active service, all I need say is that the 
first is recognised as unavoidable in a time of National crisis, and 
regarding the second I am sure I can say on your behalf that there is 
no expenditure which needs less justification. 


I have previously explained to you the inequitable burden imposed 
upon us by the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, and it is right that 
you should clearly understand that but for the burden which that 
Act imposes upon us, and for the burden which the company has 
voluntarily undertaken in payment of War Claims, there would have 
been nothing to prevent the distribution of a yearly bonus to the 
shareholders, the policyholders, and the outdoor Staff as large, or even 
larger, than the bonus given in 1914. 

I spoke of the voluntary undertaking by the company, for, as 
regards the great majority of our contracts, the risk of the 
assured engaging in hostilities as a combatant was specifically 
exclud: 

During August, 1914, the Government were concerned as to the 
probable attitude of the Industrial Companies and Societies in respect 
of their peace contracts of Life Assurance with those of the wage- 
earning classes on Active Service, and the then President of the 
Local Government Board was informed in response to an enquiry that 
the Companies and Societies were desirous of meeting such claims 
without deduction while their resources permitted them to do so. 


_ It was stated that the War Claims in the South African Campaign, 
in which only one arm of the Service was largely engaged, cost the 
Prudential over £170,000, and it was pointed out that our loss in 
connection with the present War might easily approach or perhaps 
exceed £2,000,000. 


It was observed that this would inflict a serious loss on our millions 
of other policyholders, and would be equivalent to enforcing a com- 
pulsory levy on the majority of our clients for the benefit of the 
relatives of those engaged on Active Service at a risk for which no 
premiums had been paid. 


It was clearly stated that any calamity on a large scale might render 
necessary an immediate reconsideration of the decision arrived at, 
and it was intimated that we should not feel justified in meeting 
this strain without free title to reconsideration. 


The view was expressed that the Government might not unreason- 
ably be asked to consider the advantage of authorising the full pay- 
ment of War Claims on the understanding that the Treasury wou'd 
omen to the Offices the ascertained extra strain arising through 

ar. 


Our War Claims up to date are no less than £3,456,220. 


The amount of £2,000,000 contemplated in August, 1914, has therefore 
been largely exceeded. and while we were anxious to afford any and every 
help which patriotism could suggest, especially during the period of 
voluntary enlistment, it was felt that the extreme limit of our 
capacity had been indicated in August, 1914, and that the burden 
must fall on the broader shoulders of the State when, or even before, 
this limit had been reached. 


The right to undertake, voluntarily, additional risks which could 
only be met by the sacrifice of other interests could be justified only 
if its exercise were kept within reasonable bounds, and it is certain 
that there could be no right to jeopardise the stability of the com- 
pany in any circumstances whatever. 


Our War Claims have been met chiefly by the temporary suspension 
of our profit-sharing scheme. 

You will remember that in the year 1907 the shareholders volun 
tarily decided that after the payment of a fixed dividend on the 
shares, all profit from the Industrial Branch in excess of the sum 
so required should in future be divided into six parts, four of which 
parts should go to the Industrial Branch policyholders and one each 
to the shareholders and to the outdoor Staff of the company. 

This action or renunciation represented a sacrifice on the part of 
the shareholders which I believe to be without precedent, and it 
gives the lie to those who would urge that commercial undertakings 
are necessarily devoid of heart or soul. 

In my judgment it presented commerce in its highest form, 
inasmuch as it freely recognised and safeguarded the wider interests 
of our Staff and our policyholders by granting them a share in the 
prosperity of the Prudential not contemplated in their contracts with 
the company. 

The Prudential had once more justified its reputation by raising 
the business of Industrial Assurance to a higher plane. 


During the years 1908-1915, under this scheme, no less a sum than 
£2,825,000 was allocated for distribution amongst the policyholders 
and the outdoor Staff of the company, and this distribution would 
undoubtedly have been continued but for the burdens borne by the 
company in respect of the War. 

Those who in normal circumstances would have continued to 
benefit under the scheme have therefore contributed the following 
sums in the proportions named :— 


Industrial Branch Policyholders aaa ... £1,400,000 
Shareholders... a we = sal ae 650,000 
Outdoor Staff ... wi: an on 350,000 


The sum contributed by the shareholders is £300,000 in excess of 
that contributed by the Staff, because the shareholders have not only 
suffered in common with the others by the suspension of the bonus, but 
have in addition relinquished in respect of the three years including 
1917 £100,000 in each year of their fixed dividend. 

Your Board wish it to be clearly understood that any help which 
the State may be willing to give will go for the benefit of the policy- 
holders on Active Service; no help will be asked for the company 
from the Treasury: they have exercised the powers they possess 
with the desire to afford the utmost assistance to the nation in the 
crisis in which she is so deeply involved and to help those who have 
made the supreme sacrifice in her hour of need and who, under pre- 
War conditions, made such provision as they felt they could afford 
for the maintenance of their dependents. 

The directors are proud that the company has been able to make 
this enormous contribution for the purposes described, and they 
believe that those who have participated in the monetary sacrifice 
for the most part share that pride. 

No attempt to disguise the sacrifice which this action has involved 
could, however, be justified, and I have endeavoured to place the 


situation before you so that you may understand exactly what has been 
done and why it has been done 
The question is continually before the Board, and the position may 


well demand not only reconsideration but rectification in the immediate 
future. 

I feel sure you will agree that this report is a wonderful record 
of the accomplishments of our Staff, who have proved that there is no 
difficulty which they are unable to surmount. 

There is also ample evidence of the extraordinary stability of the 
company in the way it has borne enormous burdens during nearly 
four years of this world War, and I am able to assure you that the 
capacity of the company to discharge its manifold responsibilities and 
liabilities has suffered no diminution. 

In conclusion, may I say that the scheme inaugurated by the 
company to enable the Staff to take up further amounts of War Loans 
by instalments spread over a number of years was greatly appreciated, 
1,549 applications having been received from outdoor Staff and 667 
from indoor Staff; the amount advanced by the company under that 
scheme was £210,015 in respect of £236,250 War Loan purchased, and 
as an encouragement to the Staff the company charged 4] per cent. 
only for the advance. Up to the present over 215 loans, representing 
£63,069, have been repaid. 

We are still continuing to ensure that no member of our Staff 
serving with the Colours shall be prejudicially affected either in 
position or pay through his enforced absence from our employ, and the 
thousands of letters we receive from our soldiers, sailors and airmen 
testify to their appreciation of the generosity of the company. At the 
present time nearly 8,000 of our Staff are actually serving, and I regret 
to say 470 have made the great sacrifice. 

The amount paid last year in respect of allowances to those serving is 
£472,400. 

Our Red Cross detachments, although reduced in numbers, still 
carry on their useful work and remain an important unit of the 
London Ambulance Column. 

With tenacity and enthusiasm that no difficulties can daunt, our 
depleted but devoted Staff of men and women still maintain the 
efficiency of the company of which we are so proud. 

I have no hesitation in saying that “‘come what may,” they will be 
found equal to the task and will continue to meet all emergencies 
until victory finally crowns the banners of our beloved country. 
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COMPANY, Limited. 


Chief Office: HoLtsorn Bars, Lonpon, E.C. r. 





Funds exceed £107,000,000. 





SUMMARY OF THE REPORT presented at the 
Sixty-ninth Annual Meeting, held on March 7th, 
1918. 





ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued during the 
year was 56,502, assuring the sum of £6,951,269, and producing a new 
annual premium income of £567,472. The premiums received were 
£5,495,205, being an increase of £265,035 over the year 1916. 

The claims of the year amounted to £4,852,409, of which £398,385 
was in respect of War Claims. The number of deaths was 14,629. 
The number of endowment assurances matured was 28,430, the annual 
premium income of which was £152,559. 


The number of policies including annuities in force at the end of the 
year was 934,075. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during the year 
were £9,376,858, being an increase of £479,135. 

The claims of the year amounted to £4,352,031, of which £1,109,240 
was in respect of 65,665 War Claims. The bonus additions included 
in the claims amounted to £38,710. The total number of claims and 
surrenders, including 22,078 endowment assurances matured, was 
402,635. 

The number of free policies granted during the year to those poliey- 
holders of five years’ standing and upwards who desired to discontinue 
their payments, was 56,880, the number in force being 2,009,872. The 
number of free policies which became claims was 51,290. 


The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the end of 
the year was 21,730,468 ; their average duration exceeds thirteen and 
three-quarter years. 


The War Claims of the year, in both Branches, number 70,488 and 
amount to £1,507,625. The total paid up to the present on this account 
since the outbreak of War exceeds £3,400,000, in respect of over 
160,000 claims. 

GENERAL BRANCH.—Under the Sickness Insurance Tables the 
premiums received during the year were £6,721, and £3,744 was paid 
in Sickness claims. Sinking fund policies have been issued assuring 
a capital sum of £134,850, and producing an annual income of £2,663. 

The Company is now empowered to act as Trustee or Executor, and 
during the year has commenced to transact this business. 


A very considerable amount of Aircraft (Personal Injury) Insurance 
has been undertaken with results which up to the present have been 
highly satisfactory. The total amount of premiums received on these 
contracts was £11,003, and the claims paid during the year amount to 
£627. In view of the difficulty of gauging the value of the unexpired 
risks on existing Sickness and Aircraft Policies it has been decided 
to retain the whole of the General Branch Fund of £88 244 in reserve 
against liabilities. 

The assets of the Company, in all Branches, as shown in the balance 
sheet, are £107,288,371, which after the deduction of the balance of 
£8,487,500 owing in respect of the advance from our Bankers for 
purchase of War Loan shows an increase of £4,672,125 over 1916. 


In the Ordinary Branch the surplus shown is £1,584,540, including 
the sum of £218,240 brought forward from last year. Out of this 
surplus the Directors have added £400,000 to the Investments Reserve 
Fund, which stands as at 3lst December, 1917, at £2,400,000, and 
£178,412 has been carried forward. 

During the past two years an interim bonus of £1 per cent. per 
annum has been paid on all participating policies which became claims 
either by death er maturity, and the Directors feel that the existing 
policyholders are equitably entitled to a bonus ef equal amount on 


any distribution of profit. The Contingency Fund which stands at 
£1,500,000 was set up for the purpose of safeguarding the rights of 
holders of participating policies. The Directors now propose to 
transfer £1,000,000 from this fund which together with the amount 
available from the profits of the year will enable them to allocate a 
reversionary bonus in respect of the years 1915, 1916, and 1917 of 
£1 per cent. per annum on the original sums assured under all partici- 
pating policies which were in force on the 3lst December, 1917. 

The bonus so allotted will not for the present carry the option of 
surrender for cash, but facilities will be afforded enabling policyholders 
who desire to obtain National War Bonds by means of our special 
War Bond Policies to apply such portion of the bonus as may be 
available towards payment of the necessary premiums. For this 
purpose the rate of discount adopted will be the British Offices’ Table 
of Mortality with interest at 4} per cent. 

In the Industrial Branch the surplus shown is £616,260, including 
the sum of £184,530 brought forward from last year. Out of this 
surplus the Directors have added £835,623 to the Investments Reserve 
Fund which, after deducting £35,623 representing realised loss on 
investments, stands as at 3lst December, 1917, at £1,700,000, and 
£92,470 has been carried forward. 

The total surplus of the two branches, as shown by the valuation, 
is £2,200,800, and £1,000,000 will be transferred from the Ordinary 
Branch Contingency Fund, thus increasing the surplus to £3,200,800. 
Of this amount £400,000 has been added to the Investments Reserve 
Fund of the Ordinary Branch and £335,623 has been added to the 
Investments Reserve Fund of the Industrial Branch, £1,794,295 will 
be allocated to participating policies in the Ordinary Branch and 
£400,000 to the shareholders in accordance with the Articles of Associa- 
tion of the Company, leaving £270,882 to be carried forward, namely 
£178,412 in the Ordinary Branch and £92,470 in the Industrial Branch. 

The provisions of the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act continue 
to affect the Company’s resources adversely, and the Special Reserve 
has been maintained at £350,000. The large increase in the outstand- 
ing premiums in the Industrial Branch is partly due to the inclusion 
of premiums outstanding on policies still in force by reason of the Courts 
(Emergency Powers) Act. It is impossible to estimate what portion 
of these outstanding premiums will be eventually received, and the 
fund of £350,000 is in the first place necessary to cover any loss which 
may be sustained on account of non-payment. The fund, however, 
is also necessary to provide for future contingencies, which include 
the payment of claims and the continued non-payment of premiums 
on all policies which may come under the Act. During the past year 
the losses due to the operation of the Act have been very considerable. 

The Company has also had to face the severe depreciation in the 
value of investments, and has continued to make up the difference 
between the Service and civilian pay of all members of the staff who 
are serving in His Majesty’s forces. 

Apart from the Ordinary Branch Contingency Fund, and in addition 
to the reserves held against the liabilities shown by the valuation, an 
amount exceeding £4,720,000 has been reserved or carried forward, 
and is available to meet depreciation or other contingencies. 

The Balance Sheet includes over £27,250,000 in British Government 
Securities; this represents an increase over last year of about 
£9,500,000. 

The four Prudential Approved Societies have during the year paid 
to their members at tneir own homes benefits amounting to £1,303,380, 
making a total amount of £7,044,956 paid in this way since the com- 
mencement of our National Insurance work. A striking feature of 
the year has been the large number of women admitted to membership, 
the number being 232,787 as compared with 92,298 males. 


Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co. have examined the 
securities, and their certificate is appended to the balance sheets. 


THOS. C. DEWEY, Chairman. 
W. EDGAR HORNE, ) .. 
W. T. PUGH, ee 


A. C. THOMPSON, 
General Manager. 


J. BURN, Actuary. 
G. E. MAY, Secretary. 


The full Report and Balance Sheet can be obtained upon 
application. 
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